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OF PRESIDENT GOMPERS 


THE WORLD’S FOREMOST LABOR 
LEADER: DELIVERS TELLING 
ORATION 


Following is the Labor Day address of Presi- 
dent Gompers in full: 


Mr. Chairman, Honorable Mayor, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: It is difficult for me to find words 
to express to you the great appreciation I feel 
for the honor done me by the working people of 
San Francisco and by the very kind words of 
commendation of the efforts I have tried to make 
in the interests of my fellow human beings of to- 
day and for the days yet to come, but much as 
I would take this praise unto myself, I prefer to 
interpret your welcome and your commendation 
as a tribute to that great movement in which we 
are enlisted and in which we have the honor and 
the courage to fight. 

Insofar as the reasons for my coming to San 
Francisco to participate in your Labor Day de- 
monstration is concerned, it is not necessary for 
me to dwell upon it. Sufficient for me to know 
that you wanted me here and I wanted to be 
with you. 

When a few years ago, a great catastrophe 
overcame your people, my people, my brothers 
and sisters and the little children of San Fran- 
cisco and vicinity, I was hurt beyond measure 
and beyond description, and when I reached your 
city a few short hours ago, and I saw that out 
of this great calamity you had risen like a Phoenix 
from its ashes, more united than ever before, it 
seemed to me that the lessons of all history 
proved aright that it is through effort and strug- 
gle and tribulation that the human family grows 
great and strong. I knew that you had made 
great progress in the rebuilding of your great 
city and to repair much of the losses—those who 
lost their lives, they are beyond recall. But the 
heroism and self-control of the people of San 
Francisco are to their everlasting credit. And 
the courage, the fortitude, and the enterprise 
and the ingenuity, and the industry no words can 
fittingly pay tribute to such characteristics. I 
expected to see a great rebuilding of your city. 
I had the great privilege of visiting California 
and San Francisco—its great metropolitan city— 
more than twenty years ago, and then about fif- 
teen years ago, and then eight years ago, and 
then a little more than six years ago; and I visit 
today, where you have done splendidly. You 
have far surpassed my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. No people could do better under any cir- 
cumstances. Indeed, it is my confident belief 
that it only comes to a few people in any com- 
munity, even those who have labored under such 
tremendous losses, to compare with the wonder- 
ful results you have accomplished in the last few 
years. 

May I say that I am not always displaying gifts 
which are presented to me, and you may think 
it strange that I appear before you this morning 
and afternoon with a great gold medal adorning 
my breast? Well, I do not wear it every day. 
It was presented to me by the working people of 
San Francisco on March 14, 1891—more than 
twenty years ago—and I feel that I have not the 
right to ‘come here without showing them 
I have it and appreciate it and want them to see 
it. But, it is not medals or presents of any 
character that make the great impression on my 
mind and being. If the men and women of labor 
manifest respect and the thought that I am try- 
ing to do the best I can in my time and for my 


| fellows, that is ample compensation for any man 


claiming to be honest. I do not even make that 
claim. I would prefer that others might think 
so or believe so. I believe with Lincoln that a 
man may fool some of the people all the time, 
and all of the people some of the time, but he 
cannot fool all of the people all of the time. And, 
even if that were not true, there is one thing from 
which no man can possibly escape; that is, he 
cannot escape from himself and his conscience. 

Today, when I saw your wonderful demonstra- 
tion and parade, saw the earnest men and women 
of labor in line, and saw and heard the great out- 
pourings of enthusiastic acclaim to the cause of 
labor, and heard all along the line of march the 
men and women, and the little children in arms, 
shouting their huzzas for labor and clapping their 
hands—some tiny hands that could only be seen 
and not heard—it gave me courage as it must 
have encouraged every man and woman who wit- 
nessed the demonstration, that must make its 
deepest impress and remain there for all time, 
and bearing in mind the fact that this Labor Day 
celebrates no great victory. It has for its pur- 
pose the domination over no one; it seeks to tear 
down nothing, but proposes to go down deep 
into the abyss of misery and despair, and help up 
the submerged men and women, so they may 
take their places with their fellow workers, real- 
izing their obligations and duties as well as their 
rights. 

This Labor Day is a day not commemorating 
great events—it is dedicated to freedom and hu- 
manity. It is a protest against injustice too long 
endured; it is a demand for the rights of the 
toilers too long denied. And, my friends, this 
Labor Day with its magnificent demonstration 
this morning, is a counterpart and reflex of that 
which is transpiring throughout the length and 
the breadth of the continent today, where we 
can see the toilers of America keeping time in 
the march of labor. 

On the way to this meeting I saw a statement 
published in a newspaper saying that in Los An- 
geles this morning more than 25,000 organized 
workers participated in the Labor Day parade. 
And what has occurred here? It appeared to 
me that fully between 45,000 and 50,000 marched 
in the parade today, conservatively stated, or 
perhaps understated. Your evening papers state 
the figures at 30,000 or 35,000. It is fair to assume 
that the Associated Press wires giving 25,000 in 
the parade in Los Angeles in no way indicates 
the true number there. 

And, my friends, this Labor Day in America 
was not given to us (any more than anything 
else in the cause of labor was given to us), on a 
silver platter, but it was wrung from the unwill- 
ing employers. We just took it. 

This Labor Day in America is the outward ex- 
pression of discontent of the masses of the 
workers of our continent—discontent and unrest 
which is clearly manifested the civilized world 
over. 

This morning as we begun our parade, at about 
the same time in the city of Newcastle on Tyne, 
there assembled the representatives of the or- 
ganized working people of Great Britain. In ad- 
dition to the British Trade Union Congress, there 
convened a few days ago in Budapesth, Hun- 
gary, the representatives of the organized labor 
movement in the International Congress of 
Labor, and in which we were represented by that 
sturdy trade unionist, James Duncan. This is 
a manifestation of unrest—national and interna- 
tional—this spirit of unrest, this spirit of dis- 
content, this spirit of protest, this spirit of de- 
mand upon modern society that we shall be re- 
garded no longer as simply wealth-producing 
machines, but as having done and doing such 
great services to humanity we may be treated in 
our rights as men and women, made cold by the 
same winter’s blast, and made warm by the same 
summer’s sun, with our hopes and aspirations 
and love not confined in one channel, but to all 
humanity. 

We hear of combinations or associations of 
some employers of labor who would crush out 
this labor movement of ours, or if not crushing 


it out actually, then to draw its teeth so it cannot 
bite and hurt. A movement of the people which 
can not make its protest heard and felt will soon 
decay and die from inanition. 

We do not struggle and contest—we try to 
avoid it as best we can—but we say to all the 
enemies of organized labor: Stand away, clear the 
path, for the men and women in the organized 
labor movement of our time are determined that 
the people shall attain their right and that they 
shall be free! 

If there lurks still in the minds of hostile em- 
ployers and their associations, with their lawyers 
and their judges, the idea that they can either 
kill or enfeeble the labor movement, they ought 
to witness the demonstration today here, and to 
learn of the demonstrations elsewhere, and ask 
themselves whether it is possible to crush a 
movement of men and women which has had 
such an awakening and development away from 
the old paths of misery and despair. No longer 
is labor to be typified as a man with a bent back 
and receding forehead, like the “Man With the 
Hoe.” The men and women of labor in America 
stand erect, looking the whole world in the face, 
with the right and determination to aspire and to 
acquire the best which can be attained by the 
human race. 

I had a big speech in my mind to deliver to you 
today, and I have my pockets full of notes, which 
I propose to keep there. In this great amphi- 
theatre, this great sea of expectant faces, with 
the sun shining down in my eyes and on my head, 
and the beautiful air driving the words half way 
down my throat before they are uttered, a great 
big speech is not in order. But there are some 
things that must find expression. 

I referred to the unrest and the hope among - 
the toilers and also the hope which exists among 
some employers to crush out the organizations of 
protest. They have done that everywhere, they 
have had an opportunity. They did it in the past 
and are doing it now. And, bear in mind, my 
friends, that ours is not the first republic of the 
world—others existed long before our time, and 
they had wealth and culture and art and music, 
but they decayed and passed away. The wealth 
possessors desired greater power. They first got 
some kind of a judge who clothed these illegal 
desires in the form of law. There has never been 
a tyrant on the globe who wanted to exercise a 
wrong over the people but who found a judge 
to clothe tyranny in the form of the law. My 


- friends, in the republic of Rome, those in power 


took unto themselves titles and lands, privileges 
and charters and immunities, and then proceeded 
to take away from the people the right of free 
assemblage and of protest, and then, we are told, 
the republic was overawed and stricken down by 
a small band of barbarians. The truth of it is, 
the masses of the people no longer had civic 
pride, love of country, patriotism—they might as 
well have the tyrant from without as the tyrant 
from within. The republic of Rome was rotten 
at the core before it fell the victim of the small 
band of marauders. My friends, I ask you, are 
we going to forget the lesson that this teaches us? 

In the United States, is there no evidence of 
taking title to land and franchises and privileges, 
and is there not a judiciary ever ready to interpret 
the right to grant and to receive these privileges 
and franchises? 

Our millionaires purchase for their daughters— 
their beautiful and pure daughters—the titles of 
nobility, each title carrying with it a decrepid 
prince, a count, a duke or a “duck.” If these men 
are willing to pay millions for a title and a for- 
eign title-holder, it is not a great problem to 
guess how much would they pay to possess such 
titles themselves. 

If men can be sent to prison for seeking to pro- 
tect and promote the interests of the mass of 
workers; if men dare protest against the trust$ 
and corporations; if under an injunction men can 
be denied the right to express themselves on mat- 
ters affecting and determining a presidential elec- 
tion; if they can be enjoined ig advance from so 
doing, then I say to you, my friends, the exact 
conditions exist in this country today as existed 
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in Rome before the fall of that republic. But 
they have a different people to deal with in 1911 
than they had in the republic of Rome. They 
have a different’ people confronting them. We 
have not lost courage, we have not lost faith; we 
are optimists; we believe in ourselves and in our 
fellow-men and women, and‘in spite of all hostile 
legislation, in spite of all contemptible intepreta- 
tion of the laws, and of injunctions invading the 
rights of the people, we propose to maintain the 
labor movement, the movement of protest and 
uplife of the working people. 

In Connecticut, the hatters; in New Orleans, 
25 of the workers in the ship and dock-working 
industry or vocation; in Virginia, a few dozen 
farmers were sent to prison for various terms, 
all under the provisions of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law, and all because they proposed to pro- 
tect their lives and the only other thing they pos- 
sess, their power of labor. 

Under injunctions, because Frank Morrison, 
John Mitchell and I dared, dared, dared to speak 
in behalf of labor, we were sentenced to prison. 
The Supreme Court, after two years of appeal, 
decided the judge did not go the right way about 
it, and reversed the sentence and said he could go 
about it in the right way. And he has already 
gone about it in what he regards as the right way, 
and I do not know how soon a message may be 
coming inviting me to be in durance vile. Well, 
suppose it should occur, what of it, what of it, 
what of it! If they convict such men as Mitchell 
and Morrison, there will not be much distinction 
in the minds of the people as to what, in the 
minds of the courts, constitutes criminality. And 
does any one imagine that it would be possible 
by incarcerating us in jail, that our voices would 
be stifled. Perhaps we may not be able to speak 
or write, but out of the three voices thus silenced 
will come millions of voices of protest. 

The Government of the United States, like 
every government of the world, has, during a 
period of war, the right to declare martial law, 
and during a period of war it can set aside the 
guarantees of the constitution, the right of free 
speech and free press, if those in the charge of 
military operations believe the exercise of such 
is dangerous to the life of the country. But as 
soon as the danger is over, martial law ceases, 
and the constitutional rights restored. That is 
when the life of the nation is at stake. But in 
the case of a hat or a stove, depriving the right 
of free speech and free press, it is not obtained 
for a week or a month, but forever and ever and 
anon. What is done for the protection for a hat 
Or a stove is not resorted to to save the nation. 

I would not have any one believe I favor li- 
cense in any way by spoken or printed words. I 
believe in the strict accountability of every utter- 
ance made, but I hold free speech and free press 
means the right to speak and to write and then 
taking the consequences for what you say. But 
I deny the right of any court to decree in advance 
that I shall not say thus and so, that I shall be 
restrained from expressing my judgment upon 
any question of interest to the people. - Indeed, 
such an injunction and invasion'of human rights 
can only come into action when free speech and 
free press are dead. 

The right of free speech and free press were 
not given to us so we might sing the praises of 
the powers that be. It is not necessary to be con- 
stitutionally protected in order to assert our 
right to sing “My Country, ’Tis of Thee.’ We 
do not need any constitutional right for that. It 
was placed there for ‘a purpose—to oppose 
tyranny and corruption; to criticise those who 
are in power for the time being; the right to say 
unpleasant things to the powers that be, and I 
suppose you have noticed that at least the in- 
junction has not prevented me absolutely from 
the exercise of free speech or free press. 

I am afraid I am making a big speech, or a 
long one. 

Men! In this effort made by the enemies of 
labor to attack the organization of labor, many 
things are done. The worst expression of it has 
occurred in the last few years. A few years ago 
the authorities went into Colorado and stole three 
men, and charged them with a grave crime. 
Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone were stolen and 
taken into Idaho, and when the trial came they 
were acquitted. 

A few months ago a great calamity occurred 
in the City of the Angels. I am not using the 
term in a spirit of levity, because that which the 
great catastrophe produced shocked all of us, and 
our hearts went out in sympathy and in condol- 
ence, not only for the poor men and women 
whose lives had been crushed out, not only for 
the property which had been destroyed, but for 
the families and the people of the community. We 
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felt deeply horrified at the great loss. But, my 
friends, the mews had scarcely been” flashed 
through the world than the enemies of labor in 
all the country set up a chorus, inharmonious and 
discordant, in proclaiming that labor and the or- 
ganizations of labor were responsible for it. My 
friends, a few weeks ago we were again shocked. 
A man by the name of Detective Burns and an- 
other police officer by the name of Hossick went 
into Indianapolis, into the office of the Bridge 
and Structural Ironworkers, whose officers were 
in session in the city of Indianapolis, and there 
lured out of the room of his colleagues, John J. 
McNamara, Secretary of the Bridge and Struc- 
tural Ironworkers. He was lured away without 
the opportunity of consulting his family or 
friends or even an attorney, or without going be- 
fore a proper court to prove that he had a right 
to the protection of the State. He was hand- 
cuffed in irons and dragged across the continent 
thousands of miles away from his family, and 
taken to Los Angeles and there placed in jail, 
charged with the commission of a grave crime. 
My friends, you may know that Burns has said 
he has the evidence of John J. McNamara’s guilt, 
and also that of J. B.’s; but I ask you, my friends, 
is the course he pursued consistent with the be- 
lief that he has convincing evidence against the 
McNamara’s? If he had, would he have at- 
tempted to steal these men bodily from their 
homes without giving them the opportunity to 
be heard before being taken away? Is it not a 
fair presumption, that if he had the evidence, he 
would have given them a chance to protect the 
rights they had? You know, Burns has said pub- 
licly that detectives, as a rule, are the greatest 
scoundrels that have gone unwhipped by justice, 
and the detectives so characterized say to Burns, 
“You are another.” We know J. J. McNamara. 
We know him as an intelligent, serious and think- 
ing man, full of human sympathy and kindness. 


We know, as men of labor, that our movement 
cannot succeed on lawlessness and crime, and 
we do not need it in order to succeed. We are 
not only going to continue to believe that the 
McNamaras are innocent of the crime charged 
against them until at least a jury has decided 
otherwise, but we propose to continue to do 
everything in our power to see that they are 
amply and properly defended when the day of 
trial comes. And not only that—we are tired 
of this procedure of man-stealing. They do not 
steal Rockefeller; they do not steal the Astors 
or the Vanderbilts. But they do not mind (when 
the notion takes possession of them) stealing 
the men of labor. We are not alone going to 
defend these men, but we are going to make it 
impossible for the recurrence of this man-steal- 
ing practice in the future, and we have made up 
our minds to prosecute these kidnappers. But, 
my friends, I want to call your attention to two 
differences in procedure. Detective Burns was in- 
dicted with Hossick by a grand jury in Marion 
County, Indiana. The foreman of the grand jury 
was the secretary of David M. Parry, the former 
president of the National Manufacturers; so I 
think that fact in itself dispels the thought that 
we had any influence with that Grand Jury which 
returned the indictment. Burns gave bonds for 
his appearance, and Hossick was in Los Angeles, 
and the governor of Indiana appointed an attor- 
ney and law officer to proceed to Los Angeles 
and argue the case. My friends, there was ample 
opportunity afforded Hossick and others before 
the Governor of California to present his side 
before the Governor decided whether he should or 
should not honor the requisition issued by the 
Governor of Indiana, and the Governor of Cali- 
fornia decided that Hossick should be re- 
turned to Indiana and answer the charge. But 
the Governor for the course which he has pur- 
sued; he said to Hossick that this extradition 
shall not be effective for several days until Hos- 
sick shall have had an opportunity to show be- 
fore the courts of California that he should or 
should not be taken from this State to Indiana. 
We would not have any other course. Our at- 
torneys did not urge any other course. It was 
Hossick’s right, and we say, fair and right was 
the course of your Governor. But we urge this 
thought upon you also, that if it was right for 
Hossick to defend his rights against extradition, 
It was no less the right of the McNamara 
brothers. We have this fight to make and we 
are not going to run from it. 

I am not accustomed to enter into the local 
affairs of any community, when it is at all possible 
for me to. avoid it. I mean to say this, that I 
have enough to do and enough matters to occupy 
my. attention without at least “butting in” on 
local affairs. But I am here in San Francisco, 
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and since my silence would, no doubt, be miscon- 
strued, I therefore propose to talk. 

The whole world of capitalists hada nightmare 
when P.H. McCarthy was elected Mayor. Dur- 
ing his administration every act has been the sub- 
ject not only of scrutiny, but of dissection, and 
I am willing to assume that he has not been per- 
fect. He is a man, and being a man, like all of 
us, he must necessarily have some imperfections. 
I do not know who of you claim to be perfect. 
I know I am not. There is only one man in the 


-whole world who can make no mistake, but you 


are not that man, nor am I. I do not know Mc- 
Carthy’s opponent. There have been some excel- 
lent things said of him to me. I have no right 
to doubt them and do not, but I propose if I 
can to follow the slogan of the American labor 
movement, and that is to elect to public office 
faithful workmen with union cards in their pock- 
ets. More than likely mistakes have been made, 
and more than likely flaws may be picked. But 
under which administration in the whole world, 
from the mayor of a city, the constable, if you 
please, the governor of a State, the President of 
the United States, any king, potentate or czar, if 
you try to use the scalpel and dissecting knife 
will you not be able to find some fault? Say what 
you will, this is true, let any one say what he will, 
if it should happen that P. H. McCarthy would not 
be elected Mayor of San Francisco in the coming 
election, the only interpretation that the enemies 
of labor would place upon the result, it would 
be the repudiation of the labor movement of San 
Francisco. I tell you, men and women, I would 
prefer to be in the minority in this fight if the 
minority should be our side, than to be with a 
victory for the other side. If any defeat is to 
come, let it come while we are fighting. 

You know me. I am a man who believes in 
the exercise of all our faculties, and I prefer that 
we, outside of our unions, take part in the poli- 
tical arena. I say to you, do not let the trade 
unions slip through your hands. Remember that, 
after all, it will be your trade unions upon which 
you will have to depend, win or lose. I have 
known the trade unionists of San Francisco for 
many years. We understand each other. Some- 
times we have differed, but as a rule we have 
been as one. And I am proud of the opportunity 
of being here on this Labor Day and saying to 
you what I have. But I cannot close without 
saying one word upon a topic which is as keen 
as any other. I want to say with particular em- 
phasis, the thought I uttered years ago that our 
trade union movement, our political and social 
life cannot find its highest expression until that 
time when we shall have enfranchised the women 
of our country, not only in the political fran- 
chise, but as the labor movement stands for 
equality of rights of men and women, in the 
equality of opportunity that she shall receive 
the same pay for the same work, and not only to 
declare it as an academic proposition, but if 
necessary to struggle and to go hungry to se- 
cure it. 3 

I ought to have said a moment ago that that 
which I said concerning his honor, Mayor Mc- 
Carthy, I say of every trade unionist associated 
with him, even with their shortcomings. 

I cannot close this address without expressing 
to the School Board of San Francisco my pro- 
found appreciation and gratitude for that which 
it has done. It reflects great credit upon your 
city and people, and it is doubtless due to the 
fact that the trade unionists have a fighting and 
aggressive trade unionist as the Mayor of San 
Francisco. 

Just a word to the girls and boys who won the 
prizes. You can have no appreciation at this 
time of that which you have done. As time goes 
on, you, young girls and boys, will realize that 
when you were school pupils you gave this, the 
creation of your heart and mind, as your contri- 
bution to the intellectual and material uplift of 
your fellow-beings. I was greatly impressed 
with the wonderful expressions of these boys and 
girls. The thought occurred to me that the men, 
the blind men, who are antagonizing the labor 
movement, should have heard the two essays 
and have read the other essays, which it was not 
my privilege to hear, and then have asked them- 
selves whether their hope of crushing the labor 
movement is possible of success when children 
will give utterance to the highest and best ex- 
pressions of freedom. And, let me say again ‘to 
you, young ladies and gentlemen prize winners, 
I wish to express the hope that the thing will not 
occur with you which so often occurs to young 
men and women when they have won a prize in 
any particular field of study and activity—fre- 
quently it occurs that when the prize has been re- 


ceived and the diploma framed, they imagine 
they have reached the goal of their ambition. Let 
it be but the beginning of your efforts. And to 
the boys and girls of the schools of San Fran- 
cisco who have not been awarded prizes, let me 
say that frequently the laggard in the first race 
proves himself the one possessed of the greatest 
prowess in the long contest. Do not be discour- 
aged. You are doing the world’s work in your 
own way. Each one must do his or hers. We 
can not neglect it. We dare not fail to do it. We 
must either move forward in the great phalanx 
of humanity or be crushed. 

Men and women of San Francisco, for all the 
attention and honor you have given me, for all 
your magnificent demonstration, I am profoundly 
grateful, and hope I will be able to express my 
appreciation in the greatest service I can render 
you in the cause of freedom and humanity. 

—_——_@_____—_ 


IS THE CHURCH MAKING GOOD? 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

Whenever I hear a man declare, with emphasis, 
that the church is a failure; that it is a waning 
power; that it is an effete institution which will 
soon be superseded by another organization, I 
am reminded of the anvil that wore out many a 
hammer. 

The church is the anvil, and the “knocker’— 
well, he is another hammer. 

We will admit, at once, that the church needs 
to be criticised—severely criticised, sometimes. 
But there are certain facts of which we must not 
lose sight. When it is said, for example, that the 
“church failed, outside agencies have 
arisen and today they are taking the place of the 
church,” it should not be forgotten that the re- 
ligious institutions which are supposed to rival 
the church are all of them supported by the 
church. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, for 
example, is the church at work among men. The 
rescue mission, or’ the Salvation Army, is the 
church specializing upon certain classes of peo- 
ple. 


having 


Whatever one may think of the value of these 
agencies and of their effectiveness, they are not 
really rivals of the church in the sense that they 
have been organized because the church has 
failed to make good. Not every church can be 
run as the Salvation Army is being conducted, for 
instance. | 


In ministering to the spiritual needs of the 
world, the church has simply learned to adapt 
itself to various constituencies. And the work- 
ingman, who, for social reasons which are per- 
fectly legitimate, does not care to go to the rich 
man’s church for fear of being patronized—and 
I don’t blame him much for this—greatly prefers 
a church made up of his own class where he can 
hold his own with the rest of the people. 

There is such a thing as “class democracy” and 
the church, in its dealings with men, has learned 
to recognize this very human fact. We may theo- 
rize about it as we please and wish that condi- 
tions were otherwise, but we must take people 
as we find them. When it is asserted that the 
churches are not doing anything in the work of 
caring for the unfortunate in our great cities 
who are outside of the church, I recall a very 
extensive study which was recently made among 
the social workers in the United States. This 
study revealed the fact that while the church 
membership in this country is only about one- 
third of the entire population, it furnishes 75 
per cent of the social workers. 


eS 
The orders for McNamara buttons and stamps 
have exceeded expectations. There is being 


shipped every day a large number of both. The 
orders for both the buttons and stamps have had 
to be duplicated. It is apparent that the trade 
unionists are gradually awakening to the fact that 
it is necessary for a vigorous campaign to raise 
sufficient money to defray legitimate expenses of 
the trial. 


——The Beer that has gained the special favor 
of all California is made in San Francisco and is 
known as 
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McNamara Defense Fund. 

Two international unions in convention last 
week have contributed liberally to the fund which 
will be used in the defense of the McNamara 
brothers. The convention of the Amalgamated 
Sheet Metal Workers’ Union in session at Chi- 
cago levied an assessment of $1 per member, and 
the convention of the International Typographi- 
cal Union in session at San Francisco adopted 
a resolution favoring an assessment of 25 cents 
a member. 


Struggle for Supremacy. 

Lumber mill employers in the gulf coast terri- 
tory of Texas, in response to the order of the 
Southern Lumber Operators’ Association, are put- 
ting up a terrific battle against the union. Ten 
large mills in this territory have been closed on 
account of labor troubles and the employers’ as- 
sociation has ordered twenty more to cease oper- 
ations in order that the work of unionizing the 
plants may be stopped. The thirty odd mills 
thus closed employ 12,000 men and had a daily 
output of 4,000,000 feet of lumber. 


Killed and Crippled by Railroads. 

Against determined and powerful opposition 
organized labor has struggled for years to com- 
pel railroads to adopt safety appliances. Equally 
energetic has been its efforts to secure working 
conditions for the operatives that would contri- 
bute not only to their personal comfort, but to 
the safety of the public. Organized labor still 
continues to battle as energetically as of yore 
and the necessity for continued action is striking- 
ly set forth in Accident Bulletin No. 39, issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, tabulating 
the number of railroad accidents in the United 
States during January, February and March of 
this year. The following is from the Bulletin: 
“The number of persons killed in train accidents 
during the months of January, February and 
March, 1911, as shown in reports made by the 
railroad companies to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under the ‘accident law’ of May 6, 
1910, was 146, and of injured 3228. Accidents of 
other kinds, including those sustained by em- 
ployees while at work, by passengers in getting 
on or off cars, by travelers at highway crossings, 
by persons doing business at stations, etc., by 
trespassers and others, bring up the total number 
of casualties, excluding ‘industrial accidents,’ to 
18,554 (2124 killed and 16,430 injured). Accidents 
to employees resulting in slight injuries, which 
did not prevent the employee injured from per- 
forming his accustomed service for more than 
three days in the aggregate during the ten days 
immediately following the accident, are not re- 
ported.” The figures above refer only to acci- 
dents on steam roads. In addition, 61 were killed 
and 696 injured on electric railways during the 
months of January, February and March. 


Legislature Fails, Union Succeeds. 

Again has organized labor demonstrated its 
ability to get an eight-hour day for workers, when 
legislatures would not or could not enact eight- 
hour laws. 

It happened in Denver this time, and the 
Waiters’ Union, assisted by the other labor or- 
ganizations, has established an eight-hour day 
for girls that cannot be declared unconstitutional. 


Arsenal Employees Strike. 

Members of the Iron Molders’ Union of North 
America, employed in the Watertown Arsenal, 
rebelled against the introduction of the Taylor 
system and promptly went on strike when an 
attempt was made to force its acceptance by 
them. Trouble began when a member of the 
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union was discharged for refusing to work under 
the system. The other members of the union 
immediately determined to resist the discharge of 
the man, and promptly went on strike when it 
became apparent that he would not be reinstated. 
Secretary-Treasurer A. J. Berres, of the Metal 
Trades’ Department of the American Federation 
of Labor, arranged for a meeting with the War 
Department at Washington, and after several 
conferences with the officials, decided that it 
would be good policy for the men to return to 
work pending an investigation which had been 
authorized by the Secretary of War. President 
Valentine of the Iron Molders’ Union of North 
America favored the suggestion of Secretary- 
Treasuret Berres, and the men returned to work 
at his request. Members of other unions em- 
ployed at the Arsenal were prepared to resist 
all attempts to force the system upon them, but 
the authorization of an investigation by the War 
Department has made them decide to await the 
report of Colonel John T. Thompson, Acting 
Chief of Ordinance, who is now making an in- 
vestigation. 


Embrace Practical Christianity. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, believing that it is the duty of 
the church to show that Christian principles 
apply to human affairs, recently adopted a radical 
program of social reform. The church ought, 
says the statement issued by the Assembly, “To 
declare for the acknowledgment of the obliga- 
tions of wealth; for the abolition of poverty; for 
the protection of childhood; for the safe-guarding 
of working people from dangerous machinery; 
for compensation for industrial accidents; for 
the regulation of working conditions in other 
ways; for one day’s rest in, seven; for concilia- 
tion and arbitration in industrial disputes; for 
proper housing; for proper care of dependents 
and criminals and for the prevention of crime 
and vice; for pure food and drugs; for whole- 
some recreation; and for international peace.” 


Intimidation Fails. 

After a most remarkable organizing campaign 
the street-car men in Erie, Pa., have won a splen- 
did victory. They have forced the Buffalo and 
Lake Erie Traction Company to accord workers 
the right to form a union; have compelled the 
company to recognize the union; concede an 
increased wage scale; and inaugurate a new 
schedule which will better the conditions of the 
workers and reduce the hours of labor. 


Why Trade Unionists Insist Upon Union Shops. 

Under the caption “Why Men Fight for the 
Closed Shop,” in the “American Magazine” for 
September, Clarence Darrow has the following 
to say relative to why unions were formed, what 
they have accomplished and why capitalism is 
eager to destroy them: “The open shop fur- 
nishes, and always has furnished, the best pos- 
sible means of destroying the organization of 
the men. The closed shops are the only sure 
protection for the trade agreements and for the 
defense of the individual. When the master is 
left to hire or discharge either union or non- 
union men as he sees fit, he naturally discharges 
the man that he thinks most hostile to his busi- 
ness and employs the one that will be subser- 
vient to his will. This does not come from the 
inherent or natural hardness of the master, but 
from the hard facts of life. The master naturally 
discharges those who are most active in the 
unions, who interfere the most with his busi- 
ness, who are ever agitating for higher wages, 
who.vare insisting on better conditions and shorter 
hours. He does this for his own protection, and 
he naturally employs those who are most com- 
plaisant, those who have given the most hostages 
to fortune and who cannot afford to lose their 
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jobs; those whom he can bring to be dependent 


upon his will. The business officer, ‘he agitator, 
the walking delegate is the last to be chosen. 
And when times are hard and some one must go, 
such men must walk the plank; while the com- 
plaisant man, the ready tool, the non-union man 
is kept. In every employment there are always 
reasons for dismissal. In the management of 
complex affairs, accidents and mistakes occur. 
Under the open shop it is easy to find reasons 
for discharging the union man, to fix the blame 
for mistakes upon him, and it is likewise easy to 
find reasons for replacing him with a non-union 
man.” 


Demands Conceded. 

Suspender workers of New York City have 
just gained for themselves an advance of $2.00 
a week, which will be enjoyed by every man and 
woman working in union shops. Formerly the 
workers were compelled to pay for the electric 
power driving their machines. Under the new 
agreement the employers furnish the power with- 
out cost. In striking contrast are the conditions 
of those employed in non-union suspender shops. 
On an average the wages of the operatives are 
$3.00 a week less. They must pay for the elec- 
tric power used and in some cases also provide 
the machine. 


To Probe Taylor System. 

Despite a filibuster, conducted by Minority 
Leader Mann, for more than an hour, Represen- 
tative Wilson of Pennsylvania succeeded in hav- 
ing the House rules suspended to consider a 
resolution providing for an investigation of the 
Taylor system, which is being introduced into 
government works. The resolution, introduced 
by Representative Wilson, was finally passed, 
and the speaker appointed the following commit- 
tee of three to conduct the inquiry: Representa- 
tive Wilson of Pennsylvania, Representative Red- 
field of New York, and Representative Lawrence 
of Massachusetts. 


Getting Busy. 

The workers of Galesburg are doing valiant 
service for the cause of organized labor. In 
one week a splendid organization of garment 
workers has been effected and the stage hands 
have secured an agreement with the amusement 
houses. Other new unions will soon be organized. 


As Others See It. 

Under the caption “ Which Shall Rule: Courts 
or People,” in “La Follette’s Magazine for Au- 
gust 19th, Gilbert E. Roe has this to say: “I 
have simply tried to gather together, on this 
branch of the discussion, sufficient of the de- 
cisions to show the general and well settled 
tules of law which the courts have devised in 
this country to govern trade disputes between 
capital and organized labor. These rules speak 
for themselves. The restrictions they place 
upon labor have been recently summarized by an 
able law writer as follows: ‘They (employees) 
are not permitted to strike to compel men to 
join the union. They are not permitted, in even 
a lawful strike, to employ pickets to persuade 
men not to take employment as strike breakers, 
nor to maintain banners before an establishment 
giving notice of a strike in progress there. They are 
not permitted to enter upona merely sympathetic 
strike against employers with whom they have no 
trade dispute, and a strike to secure to the 
union the right to pass upon grievances between 
individual members and their employers is con- 
sidered a sympathetic strike. They are not per- 
mitted to exact by strike the payment of a pen- 
alty by an employer for violation of union regu- 
lations. They will not be accorded judicial aid, 
either as organizations or as individuals, to pre- 


vent blacklisting by a combination of employers.’ | without it. 
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While the foregoing was intended as a summa- 
tion of the law of Massachusetts on the subject, 
it practically states the law of the whole country 
on the subject as well, and is certainly as liberal 
to the employees as the rules laid down by the 
Federal courts. Turn now to the statement of 
what the employer may do, and you read that he 
has an unrestricted right to discharge, to black- 
list and to lock out his employees, and that the 
injunctive process of our courts with an arbit- 
rary and despotic power to ‘punish 4nd im- 
prison without a jury trial, is always at his com- 
mand.” 


Generous and Timely Aid. 

Members of the United Mine Workers’ Union 
in the Crow’s Nest country have been on strike 
for about four months and have conducted a 
magnificent fight against tremendous odds. 
Learning of existing conditions, District No. 10, 
United Mine Workers of America, in session at 
Seattle, Wash., immediately appropriated $25,000 
and dispatched one of the members with the 
money so that it might reach the strikers with- 
out delay. 


Another Secretaryship. 

Owing to the death of W. C. Steadman, there 
is a vacancy for the secretaryship of the Par- 
liamentary Committee of the Trade Union Con- 
gress. Mr. Bowerman, M. P., has been doing 
the work during Mr. Steadman’s long illness, and 
it is probable he will be elected to the position. 
No one will be allowed to fill the office except 
a trade union member actually working at his 
trade, or a permanent official of his union. 


Pit Brow Girls. 

For a number of years it has been the custom 
for women to work on the surface of coal mines 
in England, and thereby add to the money earned 
by their husbands, or help support themselves. 
The proposal to abolish this system in the South- 
west Lancashire coal fields, where some thous- 
ands of women are employed in this kind of work, 
has created great indignation. The new Coal 
Mines Bill provides that no girls, or women, 
other than those employed on or before the first 
day of January, 1911, shall be permitted to be 
employed above ground on any mine, provided 
always that this section shall not apply to any 
woman who is engaged in the cleaning of colliery 
offices, or for any other like purpose. The women 
workers resent the passage of this law, and a 
deputation of pit brow girls arrived in London 
recently to interview the home secretary, some 
of them donning their working costumes for the 
interview. 


Foreign Notes. 

There is a shipping strike at the port of St. 
Petersburg, Russia, and it affects fifteen British 
cargo steamers. 

If the tramways committee of the Black Pool 
Corporation do not accede to the employees’ re- 
quest for an adjustment of their grievances, there 
will probably be a strike. 

During the seamen’s strike at Hull, the cost in- 
curred by the Hull Corporation amounted to 
$40,000. 

An interesting feature of the annual meeting 
of the United Textile Factory Association, which 
was held at Bolton, was the presentation of a 
handsome tea and coffee service to D. J. Shack- 
leton, now a labor adviser to the Government. 


Suspender Makers Win. 

The Suspender Makers’ Union of New York 
has signed an agreement with its employers for 
one year, and all demands have been granted 
without a strike. Most: of the employers are 
using the union label, and could not get along 
The employees secured an increase 
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in wages from 15 to 20 per cent, and the employ- 
ers agreed to observe union conditions. The men 
have also succeeded in abolishing the system of 
paying 50 cents per week for power. 


To War on Book Trust. 

Members of the State School Book Commis- 
sion met in Columbus, Ohio, recently and pre- 
pared for their contest with the School Book 
Trust, which is fighting to prevent the commis- 
sion obtaining a big reduction in the price of 
school books. As formerly published, if a satis- 
factory price is not secured from the book trust, 
it is likely that the State will assume the func- 
tion of printing the text books itself. 


Strike Averted. 

A strike of telegraphers has been averted on 
the Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific 
and the Alabama and Great Southern Railways 
by the roads signing a contract with the keymen, 
granting increased wages, shorter hours and bet- 
tered working conditions. 


A Good Showing. 

The United Society of Boiler Makers and Iron 
and Steel Ship Luilders of England report fewer 
members on both the sick and super-annuation 
list than the previous month. The total expense 
of this union for June amounted to nearly 
$35,000, an increase of $4500 on the month, but 
as there were five weeks in June, as against four 
in May, this is not unusual. 
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“Circumstances! I make circumstances.”—Na- 


poleon. 


THE PROGRESS OF IMPROVEMENT. 

The individuals comprising the membership of 
the great trade unions of the world are but 
human, and make no more claims to infallibility 
than do individuals in other walks of life; but 
they insist that they are as honest and as unsel- 
fish individually as are others, and that their 
organizations are as upright and as just, and 
make as few mistakes as do other institutions 
composed of human beings. 

If the enemies of organized labor would put 
in one-tenth of the time they spend looking for 
flaws in the movement in an honest endeavor to 
see its virtues, they would find abundance to 
cheer and praise it for, while their efforts in the 
other direction yield but little opportunity for 
condemnation. Pure unadulterated selfishness 
inspires most of the opposition to the steady, yet 
certain advancement of this great world-wide 
effort to improve the conditions under which the 
uncounted millions perform their service to the 
world. 

But, fortunately, the men who are directing 
the advance of the forces. of labor are strong 
of brain and heart, and do not complain very bit- 
terly of the obstacles placed in their way by those 
They know that this battle 
between the man who has and the man who has 
not began almost with the beginning of time, 


who oppose them. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
With the departure of Will J. French and 
the installation of the present writer as editor 
of this paper, there is to be no radical change 


in policy. We shall endeavor, as nearly as pos- 
sible with our limited abilities, to maintain the 
high standards set by the retiring editor, and 
strive in every way to make the paper as 
readable as possible and defend the principles 
for which organized labor stands, for in the ad- 
vancement of these principles lies the progress 
of humanity, because every improvement in 
the conditions surrounding the wage worker 
necessarily improves society by leaving its bur- 
den a round higher on the ladder for the next 
generation to pick up and carry closer to the 
goal of Utopia. 

While the readers of the “Labor Clarion” 
will keenly feel the loss of the retiring editor, 
we shall endeavor to fill the void created by 
his departure in our own humble fashion, and 
in assuming our new duties we solicit the earn- 
est co-operation of all humanitarians and es- 
pecially of every trade unionist affiliated with 
the San Francisco Labor Council, for the suc- 
cess of the “Labor Clarion” is your success— 
it is your paper. 

The secretaries and business agents of the 
various organizations connected with the Coun- 
cil can be of especial assistance to us by send- 
ing in such items as may be of interest to trade 
unionists, and this we request them to do. 
With the loyal co-operation of the many whose 
interests are to some extent wrapped up in 
the “Labor Clarion” we cannot fail of ultimate- 
ly being of considerable value to the movement 
in this city. We therefore hope that such co- 
operation will be generously forthcoming. 

JAMES W. MULLEN. 


TE  ————————— 
FIGHT FOR RECOGNITION. 

Representatives of the Federation of Shop Em- 
ployees are seeking to avert trouble on the Har- 
riman lines. The members of the unions that 
compose the Federation are determined to secure 
recognition and insist the officials of the rail- 
road system must enter into negotiations with 
their representatives. A strike canvass has been 
made and the determination of the men to fight 
is emphasized by their almost unanimous de- 
cision to strike unless attention is given their 


EMPLOYMENTS INVADED BY JAPANESE. 
(Contributed by Asiatic Exclusion League.) 
The Japanese are engaged in every occupation 

from banking to peddling. In Hawaii they have 
virtually driven the white laborer out of the 
country, with the exception of a few building 
mechanics and the men engaged in the iron trade 
industries. ‘ 

The following list shows the occupations in 
which the Japanese are engaged in San Francisco 
and throughout California: 

Gardeners, farmers, farm laborers, wholesalers, 
physicians, watchmakers, etc., barbers, bootblacks, 
servants, cooks, journalists, architects, fishermen, 
furriers, salt works, photographers, waiters, hotel 
keepers, powder works, billiard parlors, lawyers, 
clergymen, bartenders, lunchmen, stewards, 
janitors, tailors, teamsters, quarrymen, section 
hands, marine firemen, transfer companies, flor- 
ists, overseers, laundry workers, bath house, lum- 
bering, saloonkeepers, railroad agents, porters, 
office boys, shoe stores, printers, engineers (sta), 
miners, sailors, orchardists, employment offices, 
restaurant keepers, soda works, retail merchants, 
merchandise brokers, bankers, steamship agents, 
gas and water agents, sales clerks, shoe workers, 
tannery workers, cigarette makers, renovatories, 
bamboo furniture, machinists, and every one of 
the building trades. 

So far as the mechanical trades are concerned, 
the Japanese are doing all their own work from 
The industries 
invaded to the greatest extent are those classed 


the excavation to the shingling. 


as domestic occupations and shoe workers, cooks, 
house laundry 
workers being the principal sufferers among the 
journeymen, while the white proprietors of laun- 
dries, restaurants, barber shops and cheap cloth- 
ing stores are the first of the tradesmen to feel 
Japanese competition. 


waiters, servants, janitors and 


The following is the rate of wages paid in sev- 
eral Oriental establishments covering 133 em- 
Several of the proprietors were doing 
their own work, and, of course, could give no rate 
of wages. Sufficient data, however, was gathered 
to show the difference between Japanese and 
white labor: Three carpenters at $2 per day; 
forty clerks from $5 to $10 per week and $20 to 
$40 per month—a few of them receive from $50 
to $85 per month, but without board; thirteen 
cooks from $25 to $70 per month; six dish- 


ployees. 
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means of accomplishing this purpose, its mis- 
sion in the world will not have been fulfilled, and 
it will struggle on patiently, yet persistently, to 
ultimate success. 


> 

It is urged by some that the giving of the bal- 
lot to women would retard our progress until 
such time as they become sufficiently familiar 
with it to know how to properly make use of it. 
This is a very weak argument, because it simply 
means that women must be perpetually denied 
the right of franchise in order that we may not 
receive a temporary setback. Such arguments 
carried to their logical conclusion, mean that 
women must be denied a fundamental right be- 


shorter hours and higher wages will be made 
when the time for signing the scale of the Feder- 
ation arrives. A conference with Julius Krutt- 
schnitt, vice-president of the Harriman system, 
took place in this city last Friday, without definite 
results. 

An explanation of the process of reasoning by 
which Vice-President Kruttschnitt of the Harri- 
man system arrived at the conclusion that the 
shopmen when contracted with in their individual 
organizations are safe and sound, while collec- 
tively they are irresponsible and dangerous, 
would indeed be interesting instruction to the 
average logician. 


ee 


tion affect white labor, but in the number of 
hours employed. The white laundry workers 
receive from $1 to $3 per day and work nine 
hours, while the Japanese work from twelve to 
fourteen hours. 

The competition of the Japanese shoemaker 
with white labor is of the keenest kind. There are 
now nore than 300 Japanese shoe repair shops in 
San Krancisco, many of them dividing their time 
with housecleaning, thus running two kinds of 
business under one roof—a roof sheltering from 
six to ten Japanese, which would be scorned by 
the poorest white laborer and his wife, even if 
they had no children. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 

By J. B. Huling. 

(Continued from last week.) 

As for the Royal Arcanum, its officers also are 
as well informed as any one can be on its ex- 
perience, and they are not worrying for the 
future. 

It is only a question of time when the Royal 
Arcanum plans will work out properly as calcu- 
lated, and as the gain in membership is increas- 
ing with each passing year, and the receipts and 
disbursements for death losses are over $600,000 
a month, and not a minute’s loss of time in pay- 
ing claims, nobody need worry about his depend- 
ents when he joins this order. 

Massachusetts laws govern the operation of 
this order, and it was in this commonwealth that 
fair treatment for policyholders in legal-reserve 
companies was first enforced—mark the enforced, 
for it could only be had by law. 

The financial management of the Royal Ar- 
canum is not excelled by the conduct of the Bank 
of England, and the language of its laws is a 
model for statute construction. It has paid to 
beneficiaries of members since 1877 nearly $150,- 
000,000. Every cent of this has been scrupulously 
accounted for. Its present table of collections 
is based on its own experience since organization, 
covering a survey of over 500,000 lives, and is 
admitted to be the most painstaking and depend- 
able consideration of the subject had up till that 
time. Fi 

The collections of legal-reserve companies are 
made on dubious data generations old, now ac- 
knowledged to be more conjectural than accurate, 
but as they have established themselves so, and 
have thousands of contracts in existence under 
the system, they have to make the best of the 
situation, and throw dust in the eyes of the aver- 
age man to gain patronage. 

3ig insurers in life companies first get the 
written opinion of some high-priced independent 
consulting actuary as to the working out of a 
contract before they will take it on the company’s 
own statement. It has been said that life com- 
panies have written over eight hundred different 
forms of contracts to get patronage and over- 
come bad experience. 

Judge for yourself their methods in using the 
words “participating” and “dividend” in their 
You are led to think they are earn- 
ing money and giving you part of it, but really 
anything they give you back is the excess taken 
of your own money, and this is guesswork, with 
any errors in favor of the company, for before 
the Armstrong committee in New York an actu- 
ary testified that it was next to impossible to 
determine with accuracy the amount that should 
fairly be returned on any one policy, and the de- 
termination was simply an arbitrary one so far 
as he knew. 


operations. 


It is shown by statistics year after year that 
most of the old-line companies do not pay out 
in a twelvemonth for death losses more than 75 
per cent of what they collect therefor, and in 
some companies the income from investments 
alone more than equals the payments for deaths 
only. 

In the Modern Woodmen (while not yet under- 
taking to collect a big reserve) if the money is 
not needed, it is not taken, and you thus get 
your dividend (?) before you pay it. 

The Royal Arcanum collects an assessment each 
month, and no more, but has the power to collect 
as many as is thought advisable for the purposes 
before it, which actuaries (the doctors in the in- 
surance field) say is the saving feature of the 
system, for very slight impairment of the reserve 
in many an old-line company has sent it to the 
receiver, because no more could be collected 
than stipulated on the policies. 

I have-a policy in a legal-reserve company and 
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know one other policyholder, a son. Since taking 
my policy I have had one communication besides 
the calls for payment of premiums (in five years), 
and this letter asked me to recommend friends. 
I have never seen a financial statement out of the 
reports to the State. 

In my fraternal societies I get a paper and a 
financial statement from each every month, with 
a list of death losses paid, references to opera- 
tions, proceedings of officers, etc. I knew what 
I was doing when I took out my old-line policy, 
and that is all I ask of others who are thinking 
of doing the same thing. There are no consult- 
ing actuaries for the poor man, but he thinks the 
solicitor is his friend, and only the truth will be 
told. Thousands have found that self-interest 
alone has dictated statements in such cases. You 
are forgotten after the policy is taken, and the 
first payment made, unless you may have the ex- 
perience of a friend of mine. A twenty-payment 
life was juggled on him for a twenty-year endow- 
ment, and not discov red by him till his friend (?) 
had his note for the premium. Repudiation did 
not save my friend, for he had to pay the note 
after years of litigation. 

Cold-blooded, mercenary commercialism is not 
for you, reader, when you think of the future of 
your family after you are dead. Attach yourself 
to some organization whose members are sym- 
pathetic, as you should be, and who live and band 
themselves together to promote fairness as be- 
tween man and man. 

See ee 
COMPTROLLER TRACEWELL’S DECISION. 

In order that there may be no misconception 
of the decision made by Comptroller Tracewell 
relating to the hours of labor for workmen em- 
ployed by private ship-building companies en- 
gaged in constructing government vessels, the 
decision of the Comptroller follows: “I am of 
opinion that the limitation on the use of the ap- 
propriation in question applies to the employees, 
laborers or mechanics engaged or to be engaged 
in the construction of these vessels of the person, 
firm, or corporation to whom the contract for 
their construction is let, and is limited to such 
employees, laborers or mechanics as are in the 
employ of such contractor and subject to his 
hiring or discharge, and to the employees, lab- 
orers or mechanics of other persons, firms or cor- 
porations who, in the usual course of business, 
may furnish to such contractors materials enter- 
ing into the construction of said vessels. Giving 
the act a different construction than the above 
would make it practically impossible to secure 
a contractor, and would result in penalizing him, 
if obtained, on account of matters which he is 
powerless to control. I do think, however, 
that the restriction operates in favor of the em- 
ployees, laborers and mechanics engaged in the 
construction of these vessels wherever they may 
be, provided they are in the employ of a person, 
firm or corporation who has contracted directly 
with the government to build one of these ves- 
sels, or parts thereof, and all such persons, firms 
or corporations in order to secure payment under 
such contract should show that all their em- 
ployees, laborers or mechanics engaged in the 
construction of these vessels wherever located 
are working under an eight-hour employment 
day.” 

COURT SAYS LABOR IS NOT PROPERTY. 

According to a decision of the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court of New York, labor 
does not constitute property. In handing down 
the decision Justice McLaughlin said: “If labor 
constitutes property, then it seems to me to 
necessarily follow that the right of labor must 
also constitute property, and whatever deprives 
the laborer of his right deprives him of his prop- 
erty.” All of the justices concur. 


A Masterpiece In English Prose 


ELOQUENCE. 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Statement, method, imagery, selection, ten- 
acity of memory, power of dealing with facts, 
rapid generalization, humor, pathos, are keys 
which the orator holds; and yet these fine gifts 
are not eloquence, and do often hinder a man’s 
attainment of it. And if we come to the heart 
of the mystery, perhaps we could say that the 
truly eloquent man is a sane man with power 
to communicate his sanity. (People always 
perceive whether you drive or whether the 
horses take the bits in their teeth and run.) 
There is for every man a statement possible 
of that truth which he is most unwilling to re- 
ceive—a statement possible, so broad and so 
pungent that he cannot get away from it, but 
must either bend to it or die of it. Else there 
will be no such word as eloquence, which 
means this: The listener cannot hide from him- 
self that something has been shown him and 
the whole world which he did not wish to see; 
and he cannot dispose of it—it disposes of him. 

Eloquence must be grounded on the plainest 
narrative. Afterward it may warm itself until 
it exhales symbols of every kind and color, 
speaks only through the most poetic forms; 
but, first and last, it must still be at bottom a 
Biblical statement. The orator is thereby an 
orator that he keeps his feet on a fact. Thus 
only is he invincible. No gifts, no power of wit, 
or learning or illustration, will make any amends 
for want of this. All audiences are just to 
this point. Fame of voice or of rhetoric will 
carry people a few times to.hear a speaker; 
but they soon begin to ask, “What is he driv- 
ing at?” and if this man does not stand for 
anything he will be deserted. A good upholder 
of anything which they believe, a fact-speaker 
of any kind, they will long follow; but a pause 
in the speaker’s own character is very properly 
a loss of attraction. If you would lift me you 
must be on higher ground. If you would liber- 
ate me, you must be free. If you would correct 
my false views of facts, hold up to me the same 
facts in the true order of thought, and I can- 
not go back from the new conviction. 

Eloquence, like every other art, rests on laws 
the most exact and determinate. It is the best 
speech of the best soul. It may well stand as 
the exponent of all that is grand and immor- 
tal in the mind. If it does not so become an 
instrument, but aspires to be somewhat of it- 
self, and to glitter for show, it is false and 
weak. In its right exercise it is an elastic, un- 
exhausted power—who has sounded, who has 
estimated it?—expanding with the expansion 
of our interests and affections. Its great mas- 
ters, whilst they valued every help to its at- 
tainment, and thought no pains too great which 
contributed in any manner to further it—re- 
sembling the Arabian warrior of fame, who 
wore seventeen weapons in his belt, and in per- 
sonal combat used them all occasionally—yet 
subordinated all means, never permitted any 
talent—neither voice, rhythm, poetic power, 
anecdote, sarcasm—to appear for show, but 
were grave men, who preferred their integrity 
to their talent, and esteemed that object for 
which they toiled, whether the prosperity of 
their country, or the Jaws, or a reformation, or 
liberty of speech, or of the press, or letters, 
or morals, as above the whole world, and them- 
selves also. 


The Court of City Right in Copenhagen has 
pronounced two warrants, whereby two trade 
unions in that city are compelled to readmit ex- 


pelled members on pain of heavy fine. Compul- 


sion of this sort will lead to complications. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
September 1, 1911. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., President 
Kelly in the chair. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President Rosenthal 
absent. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—Web Pressmen—Rey Garrett, vice 
Chas. Bishop. Delegate seated. 

Communications — Filed — From Amalgamated 
Sheet Metal Workers, advising delegates of their 
obligation in coming campaign. From Moving 
Pictnre Operators, thanks for assistance. From 
the Governor, stating that the matter of Switch- 
men had been referred to the Harbor Commis- 
sion. From International Glove Workers’ Union, 
‘expressing satisfaction in relation to the affilia- 
tion of local union with Labor Council. From 
Carriage and Wagon Workers’ Union, stating 
that pursuant to advice of Council they had re- 
duced initiation fee to $1.00 for a period of sixty 
days. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From Attorney Cronin of Benicia, Cal., thanks 
for assistance, and expressing the hope that it 
would be continued. 

Referred to “Labor Clarion’”—Weekly letter of 
Asiatic Exclusion League. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From 
Chauffeurs’ Union, requesting action upon Kelly’s 
Garage. From Jewelry Workers, notification that 
Sorensen & Co. were unfair. 

A communication was received from Retail 
Clerks’ Union No, 432, to the effect that a number 
of firms were proposing to keep open on Satur- 
day, September 9th (Admission Day), despite the 
fact that it was specialized in their agreement. 
Moved that it be the sense of this Council that 
we deprecate any attempt to commercialize Ad- 
mission Day; motion carried. 

Communication was received from the State 
Federation of Labor, calling our attention to the 
necessity of voting for certain proposed consti- 
tutional amendments. Moved that the substance 
of the communication be incorporated in the 
minutes; motion carried. 

“Tt is of particular importance that the follow- 
ing six amendments should be approved by a 
majority of the voters, and all our members and 
friends are urged to embrace this, opportunity and 
cast their votes for these progressive measures, 
all of which have on numerous occasions been 
indorsed by organized labor throughout the coun- 
try: 

“Senate Constitutional Amendment 2 (number 
1 on the ballot), authorizing State inspection of 
weights and measures. 

“Senate Constitutional Amendment 8 (number 
4 on the ballot), granting suffrage to women. 

“Senate Constitutional Amendment 22 (number 
7 on the ballot), establishing the initiative and 
referendum. 

Senate Constitutional Amendment 23 (number 
8 on the ballot), establishing the recall of all 
elective officials, including judges. 

“Senate Constitutional Amendment 32 (number 
10 on the ballot), authorizing the Legislature to 
enact a compulsory Employers’ Liability and 
Compensation Law for industrial accidents. 

“Assembly Constitutional Amendment 50 (num- 
ber 23 on the ballot), increasing the power of the 
Railroad Commission over rates of transporta- 
tion.” 

Reports of Unions—Jewelry Workers—Thanks 
for assistance rendered, and requesting a further 
demand for their label. Retail Delivery Drivers 
—Wreden & Co. still unfair, and Poheim the Tail- 
or has discontinued employing unfair delivery 
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company. Bartenders—Reported Wm. Mitchell, 
located at Seventeenth and Guerrero streets, and 
A. H. Dehay, 536 Valencia street, were unfair. 
Chauffeurs—Kelly’s garage bad. 

Label Section—Submitted the following order 
of business, and recommended same to the Coun- 
cil for its adoption; after same being read it was 
adopted by unanimous vote. (See report in 
“Labor Clarion.” 

Executive Committee—Submitted a progressive 
report on Newspaper Solicitors’ matter. Moved 
that the secretary be instructed to arrange a con- 
ference with President Gompers on the matter of 
assisting Solicitors; motion carried. 

Law and Legislative Committee—Submitted a 
lengthy report in which they recommended that 
a committee of three be appointed, and that the 
Building Trades Council be requested to appoint 
a like committee, which joint committee will ar- 
range for volunteers from affiliated unions who 
would be assigned to working around polls on 
October 10, 1911, special election day on consti- 
tutional amendments and direct legislation at 
each polling place in each precinct; recommenda- 
tion concurred in. Delegates Ford, Zimmerman 
and Dixon were appointed to proceed. 

On petition presented by Delegate Nolan, re- 
questing the President to furthering legislation 
for the development of coal lands in Alaska for 
the whole people by the establishment of a proper 
commission, etc. The committee recommended 
that the Council indorse the petition and that the 
secretary be directed to forward copy to Presi- 
dent Taft and Secretary Fisher of the Interior; 
concurred in. 

In relation to section 924 of the Code of Civil 
Procedure, allowing attorney’s fees in suits for 
wages, reported that the First Appellate Court 
had dismissed action, and that for the present the 
statute remains intact. 

The committee further reported that it was 
summarizing the replies to questions from candi- 
dates and would have report ready for next meet- 
ing; report concurred in. 

Under this head the privilege of the floor was 
granted to Mr. Judson King, field lecturer of the 
National Referendum League, who spoke inter- 
estingly on the necessity of labor throwing its 
strength behind all amendments for direct legis- 
lation. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Unfinished Business—The chair appointed Dele- 
gates Nolan, Gallagher, Casey, Hagerty, Furuseth, 
Walsh and himself as a committee to revise the 
by-laws of the Council, pursuant to action taken 
at its previous meeting. 

New Business—Resolutions were presented 
dealing with the attack on the veracity and in- 
tegrity of Bro. John I. Nolan, as follows: 

“Whereas, The daily press, for political reasons, 
have seen fit to cast aspersions on the integrity 
of our fellow delegate Mr. John I. Nolan, and 

“Whereas, The representatives of labor 
throughout the State know John I. Nolan to be 
one of labor’s foremost exponents, whose loyalty 
and devotion to the cause of justice, liberty and 
truth is unquestioned; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we declare our undivided con- 
fidence in his integrity and fidelity to the cause 
of labor. 

“(Signed) “A, JOHANNSON.” 

Moved that the resolutions be adopted. 
Amendment, that a communication be sent to 
the Governor by the secretary, requesting his 
views as to the truth of the statements made. 
The chair ruled the amendment out of order as 
not being germane to the question. Delegate 
Seaman appealed from the decision of the chair. 
The question being put, the chair was sustained 
almost unanimously. The previous question was 
called and put on the above motions. 

Delegate Reardon was granted the floor on a 
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question of personal privilege, and stated that 
the statements made by one of the delegates dur- 
ing the discussion was an error, and that he had 
not made the remarks as stated. 

The chair introduced Bro. Kyber, who spoke 
on the efforts of the San Jose labor bodies to 
build a new temple, and requested the delegates to 
assist the movement to purchase raffle tickets for 
a $3000 cottage. 

The chair advised the delegates that the Council 
would meet next Friday evening, September 8, 
1911, at the Auditorium of Building Trades Tem- 
ple, at which place President Gompers and Ray- 
mond Robins would address the delegates of 
Building Trades Council and Labor Council. 

Receipts—Gardeners, $2; Bill Posters, $2; Pos- 
tal Clerks, $6; Hackmen, $4; Lumber Clerks, $4; 
Marine Firemen, $20; Press Feeders, $6; Amal- 
gamated Carpenters, 1-2-3-5, $16; Butchers, $8; 
Glove Workers, $2; Furniture Handlers, $4; Metal 
Polishers, $4; Shoe Clerks, $12; Cap Makers, $4; 
Pie Bakers, $2; Refund from Strike Committee, 
$1.50. Total, $97.50. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; . postage, $10.50; 
stenographer, $25; Miss M. Shields, $18; Hall As- 
sociation, rent, $57.50; “Labor Clarion,” subscrip- 
tion and page in Labor Day edition, $61; Pacific 
Telephone Co., $21.48; Walter N. Brunt Co., $7.50. 
Total, $240.98. 

There being no further business, the Council 
adjourned at 10:30 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
ee 

REPORT OF AGITATION BOARD OF 

LABEL SECTION. 

As per instruction of the Label Section, we 
beg to submit the following label order of busi- 
ness to your honorable body, hoping the same 
will meet your favorable consideration, viz: 

Section 1—Resolved that we pledge ourselves 
to demand and purchase only union-labeled cloth- 
ing, furnishing goods, hats, caps and shoes when- 
ever possible to do so. 

Section 2—Resolved that we pledge ourselves 
to patronize only union clerks having a paid-up 
working card, whenever possible to do so. 

Section 3—Resolved that we pledge ourselves 
to use and purchase only union-made cigars and 
tobaccos, whenever possible to do so. 

Section 4—Resolved that we pledge ourselves 
to patronize only union barber shops, restaurants, 
saloons, markets, stores and shops, 
possible to do so. 

Section 5—Resolved that we pledge ourselves 
to buy only union-made brooms, whenever it is 
possible to do so. 

Section 6—Resolved that we sleds ourselves 
to demand the union label on all work, and em- 
ploy only working men and women possessing a 
union card, wherever same is organized, when- 
ever possible to do so. 

Section 7—Resolved that we pledge oursélves 
to educate our wives, sisters, mothers, relatives 
and friends in the work of the demanding and 
patronizing only union-label goods, union stores, 
and union labor, whenever possible to do so. 

The above to be recommended to all affiliated 
unions by the Labor Council. 

——_-—_ > — 

“That umpire,” remarked the stranger in the 
grand stand, “doesn’t seem to be popular with 
the crowd.” “Oh, he doesn’t mind a little thing 
like that,” rejoined the native. “He was formerly 
a government weather forecaster.” 

————ma____- 

“That big, four-story house at the foot of the 
street was burned this morning, and the tenants 
would hardly permit themselves to be dragged 
out.” “Why was that?” “They said it was the 


first time the tenement had ever been comfortably 
warm,” 


whenever 
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In commenting upon the dullness of business 
and the number of idle men, an advocate of the 
moneyed interests has this to say: “The trade 
press generally agrees that the general refusal of 
labor to accept reductions, at least without the 
most vigorous resistance, is the greatest cause of 
idleness, and the opinion is quite freely expressed 
that workingmen: would take in a great deal more 
money during the next two years by following 
the example of capital in temporarily accepting 
smaller returns with the expectation of an in- 
crease of the wage scale as times improve than 
by declining by reductions to tempt speculative 
production and development. Labor leaders, 
however, generally hold otherwise and decline 
to encourage ‘bargain sales.’ ” 

Yes, labor leaders discourage “bargain sales.” 
They have profited by experience in this respect. 
They have found that it is easy enough to in- 
augurate the “bargain sales” in wages, but that 
it requires considerable time and trouble to re- 
establish normal conditions, and always in such 
instances labor is the loser and not the gainer. 
And at any rate, while business is not as brisk 
as it should be, those who desire to pile up money 
at the expense of the wage earner are wont to 
grossly exaggerate prevailing conditions. 

Bishop Warren A. Candler of the Southern 
Methodist Church is quoted as saying: “There 
is a prevalent tendency in our day to deny the 
right of private property, and this phrase (human 
rights) falls in harmoniously with that tendency. 
But that tendency is unreasonable, unscriptural 
and pernicious. It is time to assert anew, and 
with emphasis, that the right of property is 
sacred.” It is not the purpose of those who are 
clamoring for human rights to interfere with 
property rights, but all of their efforts are di- 
rected toward changing the condition that exists, 
and which, when there is a conflict between prop- 
erty rights and human rights, invariably give 
to property the preference. It is the desire of the 
advocates of human rights that they be made the 
paramount rights. 


“Employers shall be free to employ foundry 
operatives at such wages as may be mutually 
agreed upon, said rates to be governed by local 
or shop conditions. In the operation of piece 
work, premium plan or contract system now in 
force or to be extended or established in the 
future, this Association will not countenance any 
conditions of wages which are not just or which 
will not allow a workman of average efficiency 
to earn at least a fair wage.”-—From the Declar- 
ation of Principles of the National Metal Trades 
Association. 

There can be no possible method of “agreeing 
upon wages” unless the employees have a union, 
nor can the desire to oppose unfair conditions 
be attained unless organization co-operates with 
organization. The printed statement of the em- 
ployers sounds well, but in view of their “open 
shop” advocacy, it may safely be said that they 
don’t exactly mean what they say. 


“To my mind a representative of the American 
Federation of Labor has no more business to in 
any manner be affiliated with men or associations 
who are honestly and conscientiously endeavor- 
ing to promote the welfare of this nation, whether 


_it be in the matter of industrial education or 


what not, than has a tarantula a rightful place 
on the bosom of an angel.”—John Kirby. 

No representative of the American Federation 
of Labor is affiliated in any way with the National 
Association of Manufacturers, as per the Kirby 
brand. That being so, it is logical to say that 
the Kirbyites are not “honestly and conscientious- 
ly endeavoring to promote the welfare of this 
nation,” 
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Secure and Profitable 


The wise man keeps part of his money in a 


reliable savings bank. If you are making 
money now why not put aside something for 
a rainy day. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


Union Label of the United 
Brewery Workmen 


“apog 40 Bay 2q) GD 81 [age] 
81g) 38q) as ‘199q SuyuLp Wag 


OE OF AMERICA Ds 


COPYRIGHT & TRADE MARK REGISTERED 1903 


JOHN L. POLITO 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


2104 MARKET STREET 


PHONE MARKET 2247 SAN FRANCISCO 


THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 


For MEN and BOYS 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 


I. T. U. PROCEEDINGS. 

In addition to the notes printed last week, the 
fifty-seventh annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union transacted the follow- 
ing business: 

Favorable action, as recommended by the laws 
committee, was given these propositions: 

Raising from 50 to 100 the number of local 
unions necessary to gain on petition the submis- 
sion of a proposition to the referendum. 

Declaring it unlawful for members to purchase 
non-union goods when union goods are obtain- 
able, and instructing local unions to establish 
penalties for violation. 

Adverse reports of the laws committee were 
sustained by the convention voting down these, 
among other, propositions: 

To make convention sessions biennial. 

Changing international headquarters from In- 
dianapolis to Washington, D. C. 

Increasing the executive council from three to 
five members. 

Prohibiting the transfer of pension funds to 
any other fund. 

Submitting to the referendum next May the 
issue of raising the president’s and secretary- 
treasurer’s salaries to $3500 each. The president 
now gets $2600. 

Instructing the investment of pension fund 
surplus in excess of $10,000 in Government bonds. 

Paying delegates $7, and requiring the interna- 
tional convention to bear all expenses of dele- 


gates. 

Taking from the president the power of ap- 
pointment of convention committees and making 
committees elective by the convention. 
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Notes in Union Life 


During the past week death has summoned the 
following unionists to their final rest: Arthur G. 
Davis, thirty-three years of age, of the Glass Bot- 
tle Blowers’ Union; Patrick McKenna, aged thirty- 
five years, of the Marine Firemen, Oilers’ and 
Watertenders’ Union; August A. Neugebauer, 
aged fifty-six years, of the Butchers’ Union; 
Christopher Repp, age thirty-seven, of the Plum- 
bers’ Union; James P. Clifford, thirty-three years 
of age, of the Carmen’s Union; Charles W. Bram- 
lett, twenty-one years of age, of the Musicians. 

E. A. Brown, business agent of Machinists’ 
Union No. 68, who is to represent this local at 
the international convention which convenes at 
Davenport, Iowa, left the city for that place on 
Thursday morning. This is the fourteenth bi- 
annual gathering of this organization. 

The retail clerks are endeavoring to induce all 
stores to close on Admission Day, which is a 
legal holiday, and they have asked for and re- 
ceived the support of the Labor Council in this 
undertaking. 

The Labor Council will meet tonight in joint 
session with the Building Trades Council, when 
the two councils will be addressed by Samuel 
Gompers and Raymond Robins. Previous to this 
joint session the Labor Council will hold a brief 
business meeting in the Building Trades Temple 
for the transaction of urgent business. 

Fresno Central Labor Union requests all 
workers to keep away from that city. Hordes of 
men are out of employment and no work in sight. 

Acting as a board of arbitration, John A. Kelly, 
John I. Nolan and John P. McLaughlin, Wednes- 
day awarded an increase of $1 a day to the pile 
drivers. The new conditions take effect on No- 
vember 6th and will establish a $5 minimum wage 
for pile drivers on harbor improvement work 
around San Francisco Bay between now and 1915. 

Varnishers’ and Polishers’ Union No. 134 
celebrates its twelfth anniversary tonight with 
a ball in Pythian Castle, Valencia and Hermann 
streets. A feature of the occasion will be the 
presentation of a gold watch chain and fob to the 
past president, R. Tobin. 

John O. Walsh, organizer for the Labor Coun- 
cil, will shortly endeavor to organize the chamber- 
maids of the local hostelries. The women will 
be invited to attend a meeting at the Labor Coun- 
cil headquarters on Fourteenth street. 

The woman’s suffrage amendment has been 
indorsed by Box Makers’ and Sawyers’ Union 
No. 152. W. G. Desepte was elected to represent 
the union at the annual convention of the State 
Federation of Labor to convene at Bakersfield 
next month. 

Andrew Furuseth, John A. Kelly, J. I. Nolan, 
W. R. Hagerty, Andrew J. Gallagher, John O. 
Walsh and Michael Casey have been appointed 
to revise the by-laws of the Labor Council. 

The referendum vote taken by the locals affili- 
ated with the International Association of Ma- 
chinists shows that William Johnston of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has defeated James O’Connell, in- 
cumbent, for president of the national body. 

The delegates who wil! represent the local 
bakers and confectioners at the convention of 
the International Bakers’ and Confectioners’ 
Union, to be held at Kansas City on Monday 
next, have been instructed to invite the delegates 
to hold the 1914 triennial convention in San 
Francisco. The local representatives are Louis 
Basenach of Bakery Drivers’ Union No. 106, 
Joseph DeVorek of Cracker Bakers’ Union No. 
125, Miss Daisy Mank of Cracker Bakers’ Auxili- 
ary No. 125, S. K. Leman of Bakers’ and Con- 
fectioners’ Union No. 24, and John Hayes of 
Oakland Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Union No. 
119. They left for Kansas City Thursday. 


LABOR CLARION. 


MALIGNING THE DEAD. 
(Contributed by American Economic League.) 

Though Tom L. Johnson is dead, plutocracy 
still considers him dangerous. It has good cause 
for this, of course, for the work in which he was 
engaged still goes on. The cause for which he 
sacrificed his health, his fortune and his life, is 
progressing none the less, even though the en- 
couragement and pleasure of his physical pres- 
ence is denied the workers. It was only a few 
weeks after his death that his nine years’ fight 
against the predatory power of the street railway 
monopolies of Cleveland bore its latest fruit in 
the granting of universal transfers with 3-cent 
fares. This is a menace to traction monopolies 
in every city where high transportation prices 
still prevail. 

A posthumous account by Johnson of his 
struggle with the forces of privilege is now ap- 
pearing in “Hampton’s Magazine.” This lays 
bare not only many of the methods of predatory 
interests, but shows how courts, legislators and 
other public officials aided and abetted all of 
their schemes. 

It is consequently no wonder that the interests 
still feel as bitterly against him as when he was 
alive. Their newspaper organs still consider it 
advisable to circulate venemous libels concerning 
him. Thus the New York “Times,” the Boston 
“Transcript,” and similar “kept” publications are 
boosting a book by one Carl Lorenz mendacious- 
ly called a “Biography of Tom L. Johnson.” The 
author has woven some very malicious as well 
as untrue statements into this work. They are 
mainly such statements as were made use of dur- 
ing the traction fight in Cleveland by the news- 
papers and other paid agents of the traction inter- 
ests. Whether Mr. Lorenz has innocently ac- 
cepted these statements as facts or whether he is 
knowingly guilty of libelling the dead is immater- 
ial. He has furnished an opportunity far journal- 
istic henchmen of predatory interests to please 
their masters by using the means at their com- 
mand to recommend his fictitious biography as a 
true story of the life of Tom Johnson. 

Those interested in learning the true story of 
Johnson’s public career will have an opportunity 
when the account of his struggle with privilege 
will appear in book form. This will not be long 
delayed. Perhaps it was to forestall this true ac- 
count that Lorenz’s work was hurried through 
the press and so little care taken in correcting it 
that some very glaring errors were overlooked. 

———————_@__—_- 
ORPHEUM. 

A charming feature of next week’s Orpheum 
bill will be the beautiful and accomplished Her- 
mine Shone in the farcical fantasy “The Little 
Goddess.” Miss Shone will appear as Venus, a 
good fairy who brings with her a message of 
happiness that is felt by all who come in contact 
with her. Miss Shone will be supported by John 
Sterling, Rose Davis, Adele Olcott, John Dillon 
and Will Gaylor. The Primrose Four will be 
heard in a repertoire of songs that is sure of 
popular approval. They are also capital comedians 
and from the fact that their weights average 
250 pounds the quartette styles itself “A Thou- 
sand Pounds of Harmony.” “The Three 
Leightons” will present a new version of their 
famous musical and comedy skit “A One-Night 
Stand in Minstrelsy.” Double Juggling by the 
Blank Family, the Champions of Europe, will be 
included in the attractions of next week. Next 
week will be the last of Lee Lloyd; Klein 
Brothers and Sibyl Brennan; The Trio Du Gros, 
and “Cheyenne Days,’ Gus Hornbrook’s Wild 


West: Show. 
——— 
“Whosoever in the frame and nature of his 
affections is unfit for friendship taketh of the 
beast and not from humanity.”—Bacon. 


Sorensen Co. 


Reliable Jewelers 


and Opticians 
Eyes Examined FRED by Ex- 
pert Optician. 

Largest and finest assort- 
ment in Diamonds, Watches, 
Clocks, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Cut Glass, Opera Glasses, Um- 
brellas and Silver Novelties. 


715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 

James A. Sorensen Vis ee testes it, near 22. 
; All watch repairing war- 
wWaenbine Ras —_ RINGS ‘ranted for 2 years. 


O’Farrell Street bet. 

New Orphe TUT Powell and Stockton 

Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week Beginning this Sunday Afternoon. 


MATINEE EVERY DAY. 
THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE. 


HERMINE SHONE & CO. in the farcical fantasy 
“The Little Goddess”; PRIMROSE FOUR, 1000 
Pounds of Harmony; THREE LEIGHTONS, pre- 
senting “A One-Night Stand in Minstrelsy”’; 
BLANK FAMILY, Continental Champions of Double 
Juggling; LEE LLOYD; KLEIN BROS. & SIBYL 
BRENNAN; TRIO DU GROS; NEW DAYLIGHT 
MOTION PICTURES. Last Week “CHEYENNE 
DAYS,” Gus Hornbrook’s Wild West Show, includ- 
ing Lucille Mulhall and Her High School Bronco 
Red Buck, Art Boden, Wyoming’s Roping Expert, 
and Otto Kline, riding the only outlaw Bucking 
Horse on the Stage Wampus. 


Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. 


Box Seats, $1.00. 


Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50c. 


> PHONES DOUGLAS 70. HOME C-1570. 


WHEN ORDERING 
CUSTOM-MADE TAILORING 


Demand of your Merchant Tailor That this 
Label be Sewed In. It is a Guarantee That They 
are Strictly Custom Made. 


The San Francisco Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis holds a clinic 
for worthy patients each Monday evening at 
7 o’clock in the rooms at 1547 Jackson street, 
between Polk and Larkin. Any man or woman 
unable by reason of employment to attend the 
morning clinics, and desirous of securing ex- 
pert medical attention, is invited to be present. 


OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 


ARGonaut SHIRES 


“Politically considered, human society has 
worked through the evolving phases of its or- 
ganization, until it has attained the goal of civil 
liberty, or a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people; but political freedom 
cannot really come to its full significance or long 
maintain itself, until society has won economic 
freedom; and economically considered, society is 
still in the early stages of its integration.”—Ger- 
hardt C. Mars. 


¢ Friday, September 8, 1911. 


LABOR CLARION. 


A correspondent of the Springfield “Republi- 
can,” who has been studying the wurkings of 
the initiative and referendum in Switzerland de- 
clares that the effect of fifty years’ use of those 
devices has not been to make the people attempt 
law-making on their own hook, but to render the 
“representative” form of government truly rep- 
resentative. The people soon find out, he says, 
that it means a vast amount of work to get signa- 
tures for an initiative or even a referendum, and 
except under great stress they will not undertake 
it. They are all the more careful, however, in 
their selection of lawmakers, and are more con- 
siderate of the latters’ judgment and more ready 
to believe in their sincerity of purpose. In busi- 
ness, we may add, one is less likely to question 
the honesty of the clerk, whose money accounts 
are constantly subject to checking and investiga- 
tion than of one who has for a long time been 
allowed a perfectly free hand. Supervision is 
best both for the clerk and for the proprietor. 

The evidence in the case against Edwin T. 
Earl, the Los Angeles millionaire publisher, 
charged with intercepting and publishing a wire- 
less message, shows that J. L. Matthews, secre- 
tary of the grand jury, is an employee of the 
“Times.” This paper is making a bitter fight 
against Earl’s latest publication, and Mr. Mat- 
thews’ double connection shows the limit to 
which men will go to “get even.” 

Milwaukee, under Socialist rule, has established 
a Bureau of Efficiency of very wide scope and 
purpose, paid for out of the public treasury in 
which latter respect it is unique. There is a com- 
mission working under the Council finance com- 
mittee with a number of experts of various kinds 
in its employ, that is digging into and reporting 
upon conditions in each of the various depart- 
ments, introducing business system and estab- 
lishing methods of accounting that will show the 
taxpayer just what he gets for his money. In 
connection with this work, the bureau has under- 
taken a general social survey and inquiry into 
living conditions in the city. Health and sanitary 
problems will.be studied, housing conditions, acci- 
dents to workman, standards of living; and plans 
will be formulated for the general advancement 
of the city. 

The report of the Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization for June has just been received. 
There were admitted during this month 71,019 
immigrants, Southern Italy still contributing the 
largest number, 11,744, with the Polish second 
with 6136, the Germans third with 5228, the re- 
mainder being scattered between thirty-six dif- 
ferent nationalities. 

Charles Frederick Adams, Brooklyn, N. Y., be- 
gins his second transcontinental lecture tour 
about October Ist. Mr. Adams proceeds west over 
a southern route and returns over a northern 
route. He will, however, digress from the main 
line of travel to fill appointments if possible to 
do so. The details of this lecture tour is being 
arranged by the Henry George Lecture Associa- 
tion. 

K. J. Doyle of the local felt and composition 
roofers has been elected second vice-president 
of the International Brotherhood at the annual 
convention at Buffalo. 

Tomorrow President Gompers will leave for 
Los Angeles by steamer, arriving there at 11 
o'clock on Sunday morning. He will remain 
there for several days. 

—————————— 

The tramway employees of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, have been successful in having the grade 
of a large number of men raised, which carries 
with it an increase in wage amounting to 307,000 
crowns a year. 
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A CLERGYMAN’S LABOR VIEWS. 
By Rev. William Rader. 

(Written for the “American Federationist” at 
the request of President Samuel Gompers.) 

I am a firm believer in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the labor union. Capital organizes, and 
labor, for its own protection, must also organize. 
Every man has a right to the results of his own 
labor, and this right must be defended by all that 
is sound in industrial economy. The labor issue 
involves the whole scheme of competition which 
in turn includes self-interest and selfishness. 

The combination of labor is an expedient pend- 
ing the time when the whole industrial system will 
be reconstructed according to the Golden Rule. 
That time has not yet come. Everybody believes 
in the principle, but who puts it into practice? 
Neither labor nor capital. 

The main business of the church is to deal with 
the principle of reconstruction rather than with 
the expedient. Collective bargaining, when it 
does not break into the liberty of the individual, 
guaranteed by the Government of the United 
States and the laws of personal freedom, is the 
basic principle of trade and unionism. 

The purpose of the union is protection to wages, 
the promotion of education touching industrial 
rights, the facilitation of apprenticeship, equaliza- 
tion of industry and a means by which there may 
be established co-operation between labor and 
capital. Anything short of this purpose imperils 
unionism and creates antagonism. Unionism is 
organized specifically for war as the present in- 
dustrial system induces conflict between labor 
and capital. While this is inevitable, the union 
has a larger purpose than war. It must guard 
against the political demagogue and the indus- 
trial boss. In the realm of labor three parties are 
involved: the man who belongs to the union, the 
man who does not for reason satisfactory to 
himself belong to the union, and the scab. 

For the scab, I have no respect. 

For the non-union man I have enough respect 
to reason with him, as I believe all workingmen 
should for their own good belong to the union, 
just as I believe all men should be Christians, but 
if the church would treat non-Christians as the 
unions do non-union men it would be criticised. 

Labor must not make war upon labor in a man- 
ner inconsistent with the rights of humanity and 
the principles of Government. Both labor and 
capital must obey the law, and any success that 
might be won in violation of law is self-destruc- 
tive. The success of labor unions will depend 
upon the good sense and sound patriotism of their 
leaders. 

The problem of the whole world is a right dis- 
tribution of wealth. The artificial methods now 
used to distribute wealth are neither just nor wise 
and the revolution now approaching is an en- 
deavor to right this condition. This should be- 
gin with a better distribution of the common 
wealth and then, by making every laborer a 
capitalist, and every capitalist a laborer. 

Trade unionism, Socialism, communism and 
other proposed schemes look toward that end, 
and it is a question whether any or all of these 
plans are equal to the crisis now upon us. 

As a preacher of the gospel, in a class of brain 
workmen who receive a less wage than the hod 
carrier, the carpenter, and the mason, supported 
for the most part by men and women who work, 
I am glad to record myself in favor of the funda- 
mental law of economic union, now slowly work- 
ing its way out into some form of practical ap- 
plication. 

NEW YORK LABOR LEGISLATION. 

A recent report from the State Federation of 
New York contains a list of bills enacted into 
law during the present session of the Legisla- 
ture. Twenty laws bearing on labor were passed 
by the Legislature and signed by the Governor. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 

The question of unionists refusing to work with 
non-unionists is becoming a vital matter, and the 
railway workers at Hull, England, have just 
passed a resolution to the effect that “the time 
has now arrived when every man must be a mem- 
ber of his own trade union, and that when the 
date is fixed, no one will work after that time 
with non-union men.” 

During the past month 155,630 applicants for 
work were received at the 217 English labor ex- 
changes, and 59,208 vacancies were filled— 
33,670 for men, 14,316 for women, 7257 for boys 
and 3965 for girls. 

According to the July report of the Amalgam- 
ated Society of Tool Makers, Great Britain, the 
membership is 5184, the increase during June 
being 975. The reserve funds amount to $112,000, 
being an increase of $30,000. 

Engineers’ wages have increased at Blackburn 
by one shilling per week, and Belfast one shilling 
per week, and efforts to get an advance are being 
made at Leeds and Aberdeen. 

——————-—@—__—_————_ 

“Why don’t you get married, Colonel?” “I 
am not so cruel. It would make one happy, and 
a hundred unhappy.” 


MATTIE M. BARKLEY 
PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 
Typewriting, Multigraphing 
Only Union Public Stenographer in the State 


Phones: Kearny 3047; J 1660 565 Pacific Building 


U-Need Hand Paste 


“Of Course You Do’”’ 


The only Mechanics Hand Soap made that 
cleans the hands thoroughly without injury to 
the skin. 

The only soap made that bears the Label of the 
Soap workers. 

“Made in California,” 
Neighbor ” 


U-NEED MANUFACTURING CO. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


“Patronize your 


It appeals to particular people be- 
cause it is particularly good 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 


Savings (The German Bank) Commercial 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco. 

26 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Guaranteed Capital ..............2008% $1,200,000 0v 
Capital actually paid up in cash....... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds........ $1,603,792 68 
Employees’ Pension Fund .............. $113,473 47 
Deposits, June 30th, 1911............. $44,567,705 83 
Otel, AgBete 66 ci < Sos oes ee HSS 0 sialovainle $47,173,498 51 


Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Office 
or Express Co's. Money Orders, or coin by Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m.,, 
except Saturdays to 12 o'clock noon, and Saturday 
evenings from 6:30 o'clock p. m. to 8 o’clock p. m., 
for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President and 
Manager, George Tourny; Third Vice-President, J. 
W. Van Bergen; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assist- 
ant Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, A. H. 
Muller; Assistant Secretaries, G. J. O. Folte and 


Wm. D. Newhouse; Goodfellow, Eells & Orrick, 
General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, George Tourny, J. W. Van Bergen, Ign. 


Steinhart, I, N. Walter, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T. Kruse 
and W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, for receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 


432 Clement 
Street, 


between 5th and 6th Avenues; for receipt 
W. C. Heyer, Man- 


and payment of Deposits only. 
ager. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight. 

The regular weekly meeting of the board of 
directors was held last Tuesday, President Albert 
A. Greenbaum presiding. 

Transfers deposited: James Wilson, drum, 
Local No. 76; D. Landucea, cornet, Local No. 12. 

Permission was granted members to volunteer 
services at Gompers’ meeting, Oakland, Septem- 
ber 7th. 

Contractors requiring the services of a drum 
major are requested not to engage any one with- 
out the permission of the board of directors, as 
there are certain people in that line unfair to 
this organization. 

L. Marcus has returned from a three-months’ 
visit to Germany. He reports a very pleasant 
trip. ; 

The next regular meeting of the union will be 
held at headquarters Thursday, September 14, 1911. 
There will be business of importance before the 
meeting. The by-laws committee will have a re- 
port and there will be important resolutions and 
amendments to be acted upon. The meeting will 
be called at 1 p. m. sharp, and members are 
urgently requested to attend. 

J. W. Duley, pianist at the Orpheum Theatre, 
has returned from a two weeks’ vacation spent 
in St. Louis and other eastern cities. 

The dues and assessments for the current 
quarter, amounting to $5.75, are now due and 
payable to the financial secretary, Arthur S. 
Morey, and become delinquent after September 
30, 1911. The dues amount to $1.50, strike assess- 
ments $3.25, and death benefit assessments $1, 
levied on account of the deaths of W. Kadletz, 
W. Delany, George Grosser and A. Lombardo. 

Members desiring to join the Perlet Orchestra 
will please leave names in the office. There is 
need of more violins. 

ee eee 
FEDERATION NOTES. 

The Amalgamated Society of Railway and 
Harbor Servants of South Africa have estab- 
lished an official journal entitled “South African 
Railway Servants Review.” The first number 
contains information upon the conditions of the 
railway men in Jermiston, Kroonstad, Lady- 
smith, Mafeking and Pretoria. These are all 
names which are connected with bloody letters 
in the history of recent events, but which now 
form the centre of a progressive trade union. 


Statistics relative to women employed by the 
state in France reveal the fact that the post and 
telegraph department employ 18,678 women and 
the state railways 6356. The state only owns a 
small portion of the great lines. Of the 6356 
women, 5315 are employed as track-watch and 
station servants. It is, of course, a question of 
cheap labor. The track watchmen of the Ba- 
varian State Railway are receiving instructions 
that their wives are to attend to the work. The 
track watchman himself is to work on the road 
and his wife is to be on duty five hours every 
day, for which she receives the munificent wage 
of 9 pfennigs, 2Y%4c per hour. If the wife cannot 
attend to the work, the watchman is to be trans- 


ferred to another place and sometimes dis- 
charged. 


Thirty thousand miners are expected to at- 
tend the great national mine safety demonstra- 
tion to be held in Pittsburg, October 26-27, under 
the auspices of the Federal Bureau of Mines, 
American Red Cross, The Pittsburg Coal Op- 
erators Association and the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. The date originally set was 
September 16th, but has been changed to above 
dates in order that the President may be in at- 
tendance. 


Friday, September 8, 1911. * 


S. N. WOOD & CO. 


MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 
Cor. Washington and 11th Streets, Oakland 


Popular Values in 
Men’s Suits 
READY TO WEAR AT 


$15 and $20 


These suits have a standard all their own 
and a style and character not usually asso- 
ciated with suits at these prices. 

They are built from splendid new materi- 


als in styles and patterns which follow 
closely the favored fashion in high-priced 
custom-made garments. 

They are made in our own factory, under 
the personal supervision of a member of our 
firm, who is a regular crank on details of 
construction. 

It’s because of this special care exercised 
in the making that these suits “stand up” in 
such a remarkable way under the test of 
hard wear. 

Because we make them ourselves, and 
eliminate the middleman’s profit by selling 
direct to you, it is possible for you to get 
here at these prices suits which cannot be 
matched for $5 more. 

See these tomorrow. Try them on. 

Buy them and you'll be satisfied with the 
suit and with the saving. 


__~_ 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it: 

American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

McKenzie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Standard Box Factory. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victoria Cafeterias, 133 Powell and 76 Geary. 

Washington Square Theatre, Powell-Montgom’y 

Wreden & Co., 2294 Fillmore. 


Robert Underwood Johnson, the poet and edit- 
or, declared at the University of New York’s 
commencement that New York as a literary cen- 
tre was ridiculous—that nowhere in this country 
was poetry more appreciated than in Boston, 
and nowhere less than in New York. “In fact,” 
said Mr. Johnson afterward, “New York’s love 
of poetry is about equal to the Earlham College 
boy’s love of languages. In my sophomore year 
at Earlham this lad was visited by his mother. 
“Well, my dear,’ she said to him, ‘what languages 
have you decided to take up here?’ ‘I have de- 
cided to take up Pictish,’ he replied. ‘Pictish?’ 
said his puzzled mother. ‘Why Pictish? ‘Only 
five words of it remain,’ said he.” 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

Mark W. Dunbar has lost the charm presented 
to him during convention week as an ex-president 
of the Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society. He 
is most anxious for its return, and if the finder 
will return it to Typographical headquarters, 787 
Market street, Mr. Dunbar will reward him for 
so ‘doing. 

L. F. Guedet of the job section, it is reported, 
is on a honeymoon trip. 

Notices have been posted in the “Examiner” 
composing room that Saturday, September 9th, 
will be the last night in the old quarters and 
that a celebration will be given in the place as a 
farewell. 

The father of Correll, Cyren E., E. Clifton, 
S. A. and Cyrus E. Fisk, all printers well known 
to the membership of No. 21, died in Santa Bar- 
bara on Friday of last week. 

J. L. Brown of the “Daly City Recorder” is 
the proud father of a son just arrived on the 
scene of activity. _ 

Some of the delegates to the recent convention 
were wont to linger in California for some time 
after the adjournment. Among this number was 
William F. Corville of Chicago, who has just 
left this city on his return trip, regretting that 
he could not remain longer in the land of sun- 
shine and flowers. 

Woman’s Auxiliary No. 18 to the Typographi- 
cal Union held its meeting on Thursday evening, 
August 24th, at which time it was decided that 
future meetings will be held the first and third 
Thursdays of each month in the union’s head- 
quarters, 787 Market street, room 236. 

The new home of the Sunset Publishing Com- 
pany at 460 Fourth street is at the top of the 
list. Every consideration for the sanitation, com- 
fort and convenience of the employees has been 
provided. All the departments have been ar- 
ranged in the most modern manner. The facade 
of the building, as befits the home of “Sunset,” 
is in pure Mission style, built of reinforced con- 
crete, and crowned with red pottery tiles. The 
wide window sills carry window boxes of flow- 
ering vines. The floor area is the largest in the 
west devoted to printing alone. In common with 
the up-to-date plants throughout the eastern 
States, the floor space is lighted with “sawtooth” 
skylights, a device by which is secured the maxi- 
mum of light and entire absence of shadow so 
essential to good printing. In addition to this 
lighting feature, the entire ground space will have 
a concrete floor and every machine in the plant 
placed directly upon a reinforced concrete base. 
The problems of ventilation and heat have been 
handled in the most modern way, and provide that 
a uniform temperature can be preserved in the 
workrooms throughout the entire year, a point 
of greatest importance in the publishing business. 
The building is thoroughly equipped with auto- 
matic fire sprinklers and the builders have pre- 
served every safeguard against fire. 

Corporal of Police Hamilton H. Dobbin told 
the “Chronicle” theatrical editor about the early 
days in theatredom. As Mr. Dobbin used to be 
active in trade-union circles, and was an officer 
(not police) in the historic Federated Trades 
Council, his views may prove of interest: “The 
gallery boys of the old days in San Francisco 
were mostly members of the Typographical Un- 
ion, shoe makers and cigar makers. It seemed 
to affect those trades particularly. All of them, 
most, were coming policemen, and every last one 
of them was an ardent theatre-goer, keeping in 
absolute touch with the drama of the day. What 
they liked particularly were Shakespeare and any 
other good plays, like ‘Hazel Kirke’ or dram- 
atizations of Dickens’ novels. According to my 
remembrance, the support was about as good as 
the stars. We never missed anything and criti- 
cised the performances from line to line.” 


Friday, September 8, 1911. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


abor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
318 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth Street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman, Headquarters phones, 
Market 56; Home M 1226. 
Alaska Fishermen—95 Steuart. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. : 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 2—Meet, alternate 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No, 3—Meet alternate 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 5—Meet alternate 


Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway and Kearny. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary LE a ie ay 1st and 3d 
Mondays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers (Pie)—-Meet ist and 8d Wednesdays, 177 
Capp. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 343 Van Ness. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
Meet 4th Thursdays, St. Helen’s Hall, 2089 15th. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 22 Ninth. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters 177 Capp; 
meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays. Roesch 
Building, 15th and Mission. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2a Friday, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet ist and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boat Builders—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—Meet second and fourth 
Wednesdays, Polito Hall, 3265 16th. J. Toohey, 
618 Precita ave. 

Book Binders, Paper Rulers, Paper Cutters and 
Folding Machine Operators’ Union, No. 31—Meet 
1st and 8d Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 
14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. : 
Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet list and 3d 

Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

Bootblacks—Meet 1st and 8d Sundays, Garibaldi 
Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet list and 3d Tues- 
days, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers, No. 158—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 

days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, No. 31—Meet 
Mondays, 224 Guerrero. 

baer i asa ali aba 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 
1 4th. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 

Carpenters, No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters, No. 304—Meet Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 483—-Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1082—Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters. No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet lst and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cement Workers, No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs, No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 1st and 3d 
Thursdays in evening, second and fourth Thurs- 
days in afternoon, at 124 Fulton. S. T. Dixon, 
business agent. 

“igar Makers—Headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th 
and Mission; meet Ist and 8d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloak Makers No, 8—Meet 925 Golden Gate ave., 
Jefferson Square Hall, 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—Meet 2d and 
4th Wednesdays, Jefferson Square Hall; Jake 
Hyams, secretary, 985 Fulton. 

Composition Roofers, No. 25—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 303 Sixth; 
2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters. 

Cooks, No. 44—Headquarters, 338 Kearny; meet 1st 
and 3 Thursday nights. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th, 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave, 

Electrical Workers, No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Hiseipanl Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 124 
Fulton, 

Electrical Workers, No. 587—Meet Wednesdays, 146 
Steuart. 

ae Workers, No. 6383—Meet Tuesdays, 124 

ulton. 

Elevator Conductors and Starters, No. 13105—Meet 
ist and 3d Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Elevator Constructors, No. 8—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Mheignt Handlers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 316 


Furniture Handlers, No. 1—Meet 24 and 4th Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


meet 


LABOR CLARION. 


Gardeners’ Protective Union, No. 13020—Meet 2d 
and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
hg Labor Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 
4th. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers, No. 404—Meet 
2d and 4th Mondays. Building Trades Temple. 
Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 

Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas and Water Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 
306 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Glove Workers—Miss B. Haraldson, secretary, 780 
59th st., Oakland, Cal. 
Granite Cutters — Meet 4th Tuesdays, 

Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Thursdays, 343 Van Ness 
Ave.; office. 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Kendrick’s 
Hall. 454 Valencia. Headquarters. same place. 

Hatters—James Moran, secretary, 1178 Market. 

Hoisting Engineers, No. 59—Meet Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Housesmiths and Iron Workers, No. 78—Meet Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton. 

Janitors—Meet lst Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a, m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Jewelry Workers, No. 31—Meet ist and 3d Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Longshore Lumbermen’s Protective Association— 
Meet ist and 8d Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Lumber Clerks’ Association—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
W. B. Atkinson, Rec. See., 1606 Castro. 

ae No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 

ak, 

Mailers—Meet 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet 1st and 38d 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Cutters, No. 44—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Workers, No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. ; 
Marine Firemen, Oilers’ and Watertenders’ Union 

of the Pacific—91 Steuart. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 
Milkers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, at Helvetia 

Hall, 3964 Mission; headquarters, 641 California. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Millmen, No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millmen, No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millwrights, No. 766—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. : 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local 162, International 
Alliance Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, at headquarters, Musicians’ 
Hall, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers, No. 12,831—Meet at 2089 15th, 
St. Helen’s Hall. M. Boehm, Sec., 443 Franklin, 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. V.i. Kline, 
secretary, 204 Valencia. 

Painters, No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Paste Makers—Meet ist and 3a Sundays, 441 Broad- 


2d and 


way. 

Pattern Makers-—Meet alternate Saturdays, at head- 
quarters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 
Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 

Hall, 316 14th. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 

—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers, No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

eet ome Clerks—Meet 4th Saturdays, 1254 Mar- 

et. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, busi- 
ness agent, 557 Clay. 

Ree areenoetnees 1st Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 


Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 124 Fulton. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Ratlors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 

ast, 

Makers—Meet 1st Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Sheet Metal Workers, No. 104-—Meet 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters, No. 510—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. ° 

Stable Employees—Meet Tuesdays, 22 Ninth. 

eee ae Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 

th. 
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Steam Engineers, No, 64—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 8d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
0 ih rrmagas Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 

Steam Shovel and Dredgemen, No. 29—Meet 2d 
Tuesday, Golden Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; John 
McGaha, secretary-treasurer. 

Stereotypers and Klectrotypers—Meet 1st Wednes- 
days, in Assembly Hall, Monadnock Building. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th Ave., Rich- 
mond _ District. 

Sugar Wo:kers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 


Teamsters, No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 
Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 6536 


Bryant. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobaceo Workers—Miss M. Kerrigan, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 316 14th; 
headquarters, Room 237 Investors’ Building, 
Fourth and Market. lL. Michelson, Sec.-Treas. 

Undertakers—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 431 Du- 
boce Ave. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet first Wednesday 2:30 p. m., 
quner Wednesday evenings, at headquarters, 61 

rk. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Wednesda s, at hea - 
ters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. erie 

Wee en eet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 

White Rats Actors’ Union of America— i 

Week on beet tease A 127 Ellis. ida gen} 
00 arvers—Meet 2d and 4th Frida 
Trades Temple. a a 


Woman’s Union Label League, Local 258—Mrs. 
Hannah Nolan, secretary-treasurer, 3719A Seven- 
teenth street. 

Wage Earners’ Suffrage League—316 14th; office 
hours 9 to 11 a. m. Louise LaRue, secretary. 


For Women in Union and Home 


Miss Clara Smith, instructor of mathematics 
at Wellesley College, has been elected a fellow 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, partly for solving a problem in 
mathematical science which for nearly a century 
has perplexed college professors and other sa- 


.vants. Miss Smith after several years’ work dis- 


covered that S. Abel’s theorems could be used to 
do Bissell’s problems in a quicker and simpler 
manner than hitherto known. By this discovery 
she has given to physicists and- mathematicians 
a labor-saving method that only scientists can 
fully appreciate. 

Miss Katherine Bement Davis of Rochester, 
N. Y., has been given a silver medal by the Italian 
Red Cross Society, in recognition of her valuable 
services to the Italian people at the time of the 
Messina earthquake two years ago. Miss Davis 
was visiting Italy, and did much for the earth- 
quake sufferers. She has also a medal from 
President Taft acknowledging her services. Miss 
Davis is a Vassar graduate and.holds the doc- 
tor’s degree from the University of Chicago. 
For a while she was superintendent of the 
New York State Reformatory for Women. In 
later years she has been active in a broad field 
of reformatory and philanthropic effort, part of 
the time as lecturer for the New York School of 
Philanthropy. Miss Davis has sailed fot Italy to 
revisit the scene of her labors. 

The greatest sanitation expert, William Gorgas, 
is an advocate of suffrage. When he was in Los 
Angeles he was asked by the press committee of 
the Political Equality League to express his opin- 
ion as to the effect of woman’s vote upon the 
general health of .individual communities. His 
reply follows: “I believe that the conferment of 
the franchise upon women will be a great advan- 
tage to sanitation. I think in proportion to their 
numbers women are more interested in health 
matters than is the case with the average of the 
total population; I am therefore in favor of their 
being given the ballot.” 
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SANITATION AND EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 

The reports of the officers of the International 
Typographical Union for the organization’s fis- 
cal year ending May 31, 1911, contain a mass 
of interesting data that will be appreciated not 
only by the members of the Typographical Union, 
but by all other trade unionists. 

President Lynch makes reference to the pro- 
gress that has been made since the establishment 
of the eight-hour day, and also to the good re- 
sults that have followed the campaign for better 
sanitation in composing rooms. Proper condi- 
tions in workrooms should be provided by all 
employers. 

The following table, compiled from the reports 
of the International Typographical Union officers, 
will be of interest: 

Average Age at Death for Eleven Years. 
Number Average Member- Deaths 


deaths age ship per 1,000 
1900 . . . .419 41.25 32,105 13. 
1901 . . . .406 41.94 34,948 11.6 
1902 . . . .474 42.949 *38,364 12.35 
1903 . . . .476 42.62 42,436 11.21 
1904-5 5 = 8678 45.5 746,165 12.52 
1905 . . . .567 45.26 46,734 12.13 
1906. . . .512 44.02 44,980 11.4 
1907-3. 2561 46.07 42,357 13.2 
1908° =... «= 5538 45.05 43,740 12.3 
1909°:..- 3 2" 509 46.09 44,921 11.3 
19IO=e. 2) O74 46.07 47,848 12. 
1914. % 4639 49.12 51,095 12.5 


*Including stereotypers and_ electrotypers, 
seven months. 

tIncluding photo-engravers, seven months. 

It will be noted that during the last fiscal year 
the average age at death of members of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union was more than 
forty-nine years, an increase of more than eight 
years over 1900, when the average was 41.25. The 
increased average age can, it is stated, be traced 
directly to the beneficent effects of the eight-hour 
day and the improved sanitary workrooms that 
have followed the campaign of the International 
Typographical. Union for better working condi- 
tions. 


Wennes. _ All Shapes, all Leathers. 


Siveningeunaiio” | B. KATSCHINSHI 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARHET STREET 222:.ST2SHn0N 


SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


Here You Will Find 


Union Stamped Shoes for Dress, Union Stamped 
Shoes for Work. The Union Card Displayed in 
the Window and Union Clerks to fit you properly. 


Not only are our styles correct, and the 
quality of our shoes dependable, but we also 
guarantee to save you from 50c. to $2.00 on 
each pair purchased. 


We have 500 Styles of Union Stamped Shoes for Men and 


Priced from............ $2.50 to $6.00 


LABOR CLARION. 


GAS APPLIANCE AND STOVE FITTERS’ 
UNION. 

The Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters’ Union, 
No. 12,432, was organized in November of 1906 
with a membership of sixty-five. The present 
officers are: President, C. J. Fisette; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. Handy, Sec.-Treas., N. J. Stand, Guide, 
S. F. Chase; Trustees, C. Sanborn, G. Sonne, L. 
Gernhardt; Delegate Labor Council, J. Hammer- 
schlog. The union is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, and received its charter from 
the parent body on April 1, 1907. 

The union is composed of mechanics engaged in 
the installation of stoves, ranges and gas appli- 
ances in the homes of the people of San Fran- 
cisco. Prior to the time of organizing, these 
mechanics received a wage ranging from $2.00 to 
$3.00 per day, and were required to work nine, 
and in most cases, ten hours, with regular pay 
for overtime. On January 1, 1907, immediately 
after organizing, they were successful in bettering 
their conditions. They raised the wages to $4.00, 
per day as a minimum, and shortened the day to 
eight hours, with time and a half for overtime. 

The Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters’ Union is 
on amicable terms with the employers, and has 
never had a strike or lockout of any consequence. 
The organization has been successful in unioniz- 
ing all of the principal stove and gas appliance 
houses. 

The members appeal to the general public for 
their moral support, as material aid can be fur- 
nished the organization by demanding to see the 
union card of the stove fitter who is sent out to 
connect stoves or ranges or gas appliances, as 
the case may be. This action will prove a guar- 
antee.of efficient work, provided the workman has 
the emblem of membership in a trade union, and 
will add nothing to the cost of the work. 

= 9 — : 
A GOOD CHARTER. 

A new charter has been drafted for Pueblo, 
Colo., by the charter convention, which has just 
closed its labors. There has been enacted a pro- 
vision for the eight-hour day on all city work and 
the policemen also are to get an eight-hour day, 
there being provided the three-shift system. 


Store Open Saturday 
Evenings Until 10 


Friday, September 8, 1911. 


Phone Douglas 1309 Room 540 Mills Bldg. 
RICHARD CAVERLY 
Agent. 


Don’t Carry Life Insurance, 
Let It Carry You. 


Self-paying, income policy, with cash re- 
turn if you live, providing for old age, or 
your loved ones when you die. 

A guaranteed pension for life, if you are 
physically or mentally unable to work. For 
Man or Woman. 


Send for Illustration. 


THE MARCH OF DESTINY. 
By John M. Work. 

The thing that strikes terror and dismay to the 
hearts of the capitalists is the fact that the So- 
cialist movement keeps marching steadily, con- 
stantly and persistently onward. 

To them this is a new and inexplicable phe- 
nomenon, They have been accustomed to killing 
off radical political movements by shrewd maneu- 
vers. 

They confidently expected to lay the Socialist 
movement in its grave in the same manner. 

But continuous events have rudely awakened 
them to the fact that the Socialist movement is a 
law unto itself. It does not respond to the old 
tactics. Capitalist weapons, hurled against it, re- 
bound with their points turned. 

The Socialist movement is not a loose organi- 
zation of half-baked reformers who are hazy as 
to what they want. 

On the contrary, it is a compact organization 
of class-conscious, definite, positive, aggressive 
men and women, who know just what they are 
after, and how to get it, and who keep right on 
following the direct path to their goal, regard- 
less of blandishments, flatteries, threats, invita- 
tions and insults. 

These men and women understand the mean- 
ing of history. 

They understand the development of industry. 

They are therefore able to forecast the future, 
in its general outlines. When they say that So- 
cialism is the next step in industrial evolution, 
they are not guessing. Neither is the wish the 
father to the thought. They are simply giving 
voice to a conclusion to which the whole of hu- 
man history points. 

The capitalists are not only appalled by their 
inability to sidetrack the Socialist movement, but 
also by their inability to injure it by direct attack 
before the people. 

This is where we are invulnerable. 

You can kill a lie by vigorously attacking it 
and showing the people that it is a lie. 

But the truth thrives on opposition. 

Every attack upon the truth causes people to 
investigate it. And when they investigate it, 
they discover that it is the truth. 

So, to attack Socialism is merely another means 
of propagating it. 

This aggravating fact leaves the capitalists 
stranded. They do not know which way to turn. 
They will be damned if they do, and likewise if 
they don’t. Small wonder that they are scratch- 
ing their heads in vexatious perplexity. It is be- 
ginning to dawn upon them that Socialism is in- 


evitable. eee Se eee 

He had long hair and a pensive look. He wrote 
a poem entitled “Why Do I Live?” He signed it 
Augustus and sent it to a magazine. The editor 
wrote him as follows: “My dear Augustus, the 
reason why you live is because you sent the poem 
by post instead of bringing it personally.” 

— 2 —__.__. 

We clip the following for the benefit of those 
who doubt the power of the press: “Owing to 
the overcrowded condition of our columns, a 
number of births and deaths are unavoidably 
postponed this week.” 


